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By Way OF INTRODUCTION 


By Way of Introduction ... 

Our cover picture is taken from Tosie 
of the Far North, by Wanda Neill Tol- 
boom (Aladdin Books). Mrs. Tolboom, 
who lives in the Far North, wrote the story 
to answer the many questions of boys and 
girls about Eskimo children. The striking 
illustrations, many of them in color, were 
done by Robert Bruce. 


& 


HANNAH M. LINDAHL, who contti- 
butes our guest editorial this month, places 
timely stress on the uses of poetry in this 
troubled age. 

x 


GRACE SHAKIN effectively communi- 
cates her enthusiasm for the popular chil- 
dren's author, Carolyn Haywood. 


x 
Readers will recognize a familiar re- 
action of children in the delightful story 
by JoHN McNuLty. Our thanks to him 
and the New York Times Book Review for 
permission to reprint. 


x 


Professor LELAND B. JENKINS has 
been in great measure responsible for the 
contributions of Elementary English to the 
subject of children’s literature, not only 
through his encouragement and _ helpful 
suggestions, but also through such articles 
as the one he wrote for this issue. 

x 

Much has been written, and much evi- 
dence has been gathered, to show that a 
certain degree of maturity is needed for 
successful initial experiences in reading. Of 
late there have been suggestions that the 
emphasis on reading readiness has been 
overdone. EMILY V. BAKER reasserts the 
validity of the readiness studies and offers 


some data of her own. 

The Council's new Executive Secretary, 
Dr. J. N. HOOK, gives earnest expression 
to his ambitions for the Council. They can 


be realized if everybody helps. 


L. S. TiREMAN has written much 
about the problems of the bi-lingual child. 
These problems are more important today 
than ever before, and Dr. Tireman’s article 
supplies timely solutions for some of them. 


x 


more schools and school 
systems are introducing remedial reading 
programs. Techniques are essential, but 
just as important is an overall strategy. 
Mr. EDWARDS, with the counsel of Profes- 
sor E. W. DOLCH, shares with us his first 
hand experience in introducing a system- 


More and 


wide remedial reading program. Not every 
one will agree with all details, but readers 
will appreciate his concrete suggestions. 


x 


Professor PAUL Witrry and Mr. Ros- 
ERT A. SIZEMORE continue their illumi- 
nating study of comic book reading. The 
series will be concluded next month. 


x 


Dr. EowArD L. ANDERSON gives an 
extended review of the new book Gram 
mar without Tears. Members of the Coun- 
cil may receive copies at a discount by writ- 
ing to the Council office, 704 S. Sixth St., 
Champaign, Ill. 

x 


The Question Box, so well supplied 
with good questions and answers until 
now, is empty again. It will be resumed 
when readers send in questions. 





> Os. , 
Guest Editorial 
POETRY——— 

“TOO LITTLE, TOO LATE”? 

Is this a common experience of our 
children today? Does our ever-expanding 
curriculum and the non-expanding day 
crowd out the coveted experience of fre- 
quent group listening to poems as well as 
many happy group memorizations of 
poems? 

Children have a natural kinship with 
poetry. They are responsive to rhythm; 
they enjoy musical, lilting phrases; they 
appreciate vivid words which make them 
see, hear, and feel. Therefore, the best 
poems meant for childhood are a vital part 
of our children’s literary heritage. 

In an honest evaluation of our presen- 
tation of poetry, must we plead guilty to 
“too little and too late,” or are our children 


in that fortunate group who are exposed to 
many excellent poems’? A few presenta- 
tions, now and then, will not be satisfying 
to children and will not build an adequate 


foundation for an increasing interest in 
poetry. 

Hardly a day passes that we cannot 
find a few moments to share a poem with 
the children. It may be a lovely picture 
poem or one that portrays an interesting 
childhood experience. It may be a humor- 
ous poem or one that is restful because of 
its quiet tone. On some days the presenta- 
tion may come during a brief period de- 
voted to poems and stories; on other days, 
the poetry-sharing experience may be di- 
rectly related to a unit in elementary 
science, in social studies, or in the language 
arts. Sometimes the relaxation period may 


be the ideal moment for enjoying a poem 
together. 

In these days of tension, anxiety, and 
unrest, our children need quiet or relaxa- 
tion periods in which they close their eyes 
as they listen to the teacher read a poem, 
or in group participation softly say a few 
of their favorite poems. 

Our children also need beauty in their 
lives. Unfortunately, some of them have 
never had the family experience of sharing 
lovely poetry. Perhaps they have never 
seen a volume of poems in their home. 
They may never have heard their parents 
quote favorite stanzas from well-loved 
poems. It is our privilege to fill this vacu- 
um by presenting poems that will become 
treasures of delight and beauty to the chil- 
dren. 

How soon should this experience with 
poetry begin? It can begin in the nursery 
school as soon as the child shows readiness 
for listening. In the kindergarten there 
should be many opportunities to listen to 
Mother Goose rhymes and short, simple 
poems. Early childhood is the time to lay 
the foundation for a love of poetry. To 
postpone this experience may result in a 
“too late” verdict. 

May we not be guilty of denying our 
children their heritage in the realm of 
poetry? May no pressure of limited time or 
of a crowded schedule prevent us from 
bringing to our children the pleasure, the 
relaxation, the humor, and the beauty 
which the sharing of poetry can afford. 

Hannah M. Lindahl 
Supervisor of Elementary Education 
Mishawaka City Schools 
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“I just love this book.” So says eight- 
year old Kathy of Carolyn Haywood’s 
Betsy and the Boys. 

“This (Eddie’s Pay Dirt) was very 
good—it did everything I wanted it to.” 
Richard, in fourth grade, has positive likes 
and dislikes. 

“I had to tell you— 
the book (Back to 
School with Betsy) is 
getting along wonder- 
fully.” It was Jean, a 
third-grader, who said 
this as she hurried into 
the library one after- 
noon. » 

“I've got a neat 
book!” said David who 
had waited most pa- 
tiently for Eddie and the 
Fire Engine. 

"I'd recommend 
that (Little Eddie) to 
anybody.” So reports Michael, a fourth 
grader, who freely shares his enthusiasms 
about books. 

Children’s requests for the Betsy books 
and the Little Eddie books of Carolyn Hay- 
wood far exceed the supply in any school 


Carolyn Haywood 


GRACE SHAKIN 


Our Debt to Carolyn Haywood 


library or classroom collection. The good 

news that these are “marvelous books” 

spreads like wildfire. Adults need do little 

more than the initial job of selling. Chil- 
dren do the rest. 

To the younger children, these are 

“marvelous books,” 

“neat and terrific 

books,” for they are 

books which they can 

comprehend. Here are 

books about familiar 

situations at home and 

Here 


books that meet 


at school. are 
their 
need for a sense of life, 
a richness of vicarious 
experience. They supply 
younger children with 
clues to a clearer under- 
standing of themselves 
and other people. Chil- 
dren are trying to tell us 
all this when they say to us, “That book 
was just right.” 

Such whole-hearted, enthusiastic com- 
ments of children indicate too that Miss 


Miss Shakin is librarian in the Lakeville School, 
Great Neck, N. Y 
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Haywood’s books are written in a style that 
is both readable and appropriate for them. 
The vocabulary is simple but not rigidly 
controlled. There is no writing down to 
children. The format is also pleasing to 
young readers. As Eric, a fourth grader 
said, ‘I don’t like books that are just words, 
words, words—without any pictures.” Miss 
Haywood’s books are well illustrated. The 
thirty or more pictures which she has 
drawn for each book help to make the 
characters very real. Her black and white 
sketches fit in smoothly with the text and 
add to the attractiveness of the book. 
Carolyn Haywood’s stories have wide 
appeal. The accelerated reader of six and 
seven; the average reader of eight and 
nine; and the retarded reader of ten and 
eleven—all pronounce them good books. 
Several of them—-Back to School with 
Betsy, Betsy and the Boys, and Little Eddie 


—have been read to groups of emotionally 
disturbed children with marked success. 
The Little Eddie books are also “sure- 
fire” for reading aloud to seven-year-olds. 
Eddie's experiences make sense. They un- 
derstand his fondness for animals. “Stray 
cats, stray dogs, birds that had fallen out 
of their nests, turtles, snails, garter snakes; 
anything that was alive, Eddie brought 
home with him. He was always getting fish 
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heads from the fish market for the cats, 
saving bones for dogs, catching flies for 
turtles, and putting snails and garter snakes 
in boxes. His mother complained that 
every stray cat for miles around could 
smell the fish heads, and that they all 
made tracks for the Wilsons’ back door; 
that every dog in the neighborhood knew 
Eddie's address and that he was always 
good for a bone. His father said that if 
Eddie brought home another turtle, he 
would make soup out of it. But none of 
this discouraged Eddie. He didn’t think 
that the complaining done by his father 
and mother meant anything.” Children ap- 
preciate Eddie's interest in junk of all 
kinds. “Of course, Eddie didn’t call it junk. 
He called it his valuable property. He had 
old radio parts, ear phones, old tubes, and 
dials.” They share his triumph when Eddie, 
the youngest of the four Wilson boys, 
brings home the most wood, a telegraph 
pole, and so gets Grandad’s desk. 

Through such reading aloud, many 
children first discover that not all books in- 
clude the same necessarily limited material 
with which they are learning to read. Here 
are books with information for their grow- 
ing experience, fun, adventure. Here are 
books that children wart to read. More- 
over, the fluent, effortless reading of the 
adult makes reading seem so easy! 
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Repeatedly it is one of Carolyn Hay- 
wood’s stories which proves to be the right 
book for the right child at the right time. 
The result is a satisfying reading experi- 
ence. From many such happy and satisfy- 
ing experiences with books and reading 
will surely come a love of reading, one of 
the greatest gifts which home and school 
can give to children. With a love of read- 
ing and permanent interests in reading a 
child has one of the important tools of edu- 
cation. Reading is at the heart of learning. 
Carolyn Haywood’s books have helped 
many children to go beyond the mastery 
of the mechanics of reading to a feeling for 
books and a love of reading. 

Ten-year-old Peggy is waiting im- 
patiently for Miss Haywood’s newest Betsy 
book. Peggy has read all the “Haywood 
books,” some of them for a second time. 
“They're so good,” she explains, “they're 
so modern.” “Modern,” because as Peggy 
reads of Betsy's heartbreak in failing to be 
first in class or of Eddie and his determined 
efforts to have a goat as his pet she gains 
insight into her own personal problems. 
Her understanding of how to live happily 
with other people has been increased. 

As Peggy has discovered, Carolyn Hay- 
wood's books present modern children and 
their everyday experiences at school and 
play. That first loose tooth; Eddie's at- 


tempts at cooking giant hamburgers; the 
second graders’ preparation for an all- 
school bazaar—these are events familiar to 
all children. It delights them, from their 
wisdom as boys and girls, to be able to 
anticipate the outcome. There is, for ex- 
ample, Betsy's starting off to school for 
the first time: 

Betsy was unhappy because today was 
the first day of school. She had never been 
to school and she was sure she would not 
like it. Old Ned, who cut the grass on 
Grandfather's farm, had told her all about 
school. Betsy had never told anyone what 
Old Ned had told her, but now she lay 
thinking about it. She thought of the cross 
old teacher and of the switch that had 
stood in the corner to be used on the legs 
of any child who might be late for school. 
She thought of the high pointed cap made 
of paper that Old Ned had been made to 
wear when he didn’t know his spelling. 
Old Ned had stroked his grizzly beard and 
said, “Aye, yes! School was a terrible 
place.” : 

Betsy felt very little and very scared, 
but she wouldn't tell Mother, because she 
did not want Mother to think that she was 
a baby. Only that morning Mother had 
called her “Mother's great big girl.” 

In Back to School with Betsy children 
appreciate the “catastropic catastrophe” of 
the Mexican blackboard mural that has 
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been completely washed away by a new 
janitor’s helper! They approve Christo- 
pher’s decision, “We'll do it again. We'll 
show ‘em. We'll do it all over again. We 
still have our little pictures. We can copy 
them again.” 

The nicknames in Eddie and the Fire 
Engine are not unlike their own. “They 


called George Mason Fish-Face and they 
had called him that so long that no one 
remembered how it started. Then there 
was Boodles Cary and Chicken-feet Foster 
and Dumpty Peterson.” Anna Patricia was 
called Toothless because her front teeth 
continued to be missing long after the 
others had filled in the spaces. 

All children enduring braces on their 
teeth understand the excitement that 
mounted to a new high the day that Anna 
Patricia rushed into 
shouted, “Look!” 

Everyone turned to look at Anna Pa- 
tricia. She grinned a very wide grin. “I've 
got teeth,” she said. 

No one made any fuss over Anna Pa- 
tricia’s having teeth so suddenly. They all 
had teeth of their own and it was high time 
Anna Patricia had some too. But when 
Anna Patricia shouted, “I can take ‘em 
out,” every child in the room rushed up to 
her 


her classroom and 


Let's see you,” cried Eddie. 
“I'm not allowed,” said Anna Patricia 
“Aw, I don’t believe they come out,” 
said Eddie. 


“They do so,” said Anna Patricia. 
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“Well, take ‘em out. Take ‘em out,” 
said Boodles, ‘and let's see.” 

“I'm not allowed to take them out,” 
said Anna Patricia. “I’m not allowed to 
take them out unless they hurt me.” 

“Can't you make ‘em hurt?” 
Eddie. 

‘Where did you get them?” 
Janie Jamison. 

“My daddy made them for me. My 
daddy is a dentist,” said Anna Patricia. “I 
broke my front teeth just before we moved 
here and he said he guessed that I wasn’t 
going to get any more. So he made these 
for me. He says lots of movie actresses 
have them. So now I'm just like a movie 
actress. 

“How do they stay in?” Eddie asked. 

“They hook on to my other teeth,” 
she said. 

“Let's see,” said Eddie. 

Anna Patricia threw back her head and 
opened her mouth very wide. Eddie 
stooped down and looked inside. “Say! 
They do!” he cried. “What do you know 


about that!” 


asked 


asked 


During that memorable first day of 
Anna Patricia’s new teeth, the teeth are 
lost. The boys search their pockets. “Piles 
of odds and ends began to appear on their 
desks. There were enough nails, it seemed, 
to build a house and enough nuts and bolts 
to put an automobile together. There were 
enough washers and stoppers to keep a 
plumber happy for a year. Marbles and 
bottle cops fell to the floor and rolled into 
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corners. There were enough radio parts to 
set up a repair shop and Miss Weber said 
that the string that came out of the boys’ 
pockets was enough to tie up an elephant. 
But Anna Patricia’s teeth were not found 
among those treasures.” 

It was Eddie’s idea to look in inkwells. 


There the search ended. As Anna Pa- 
tricia left the room to scrub her removable 
teeth, Boodle called out, “Nuisance, aren't 
they?” 

And Miss Weber replied, “They cer- 
tainly are. I’m glad the rest of you have 
your teeth fastened in.” 

Peggy understands how Betsy, like 
many another small girl, may have dif- 
ficulty acting the role that is expected and 
rewarded. She wants to play football with 
the boys and, in Betsy and the Boys, she 
does. But as any Peggy or Susan knows the 
day came “when Mother decided Betsy had 
played enough football.” That was the day 
“she tore a big three-cornered tear in one 
of her best school dresses and skinned the 
toes of her new shoes.” A surprise gift of 
iceskates and a skating lesson scheduled for 
the same time as the football game with 
the Screech Owls is Mother’s solution. 
Many children have experienced similar 
adult psychology. It is comforting to note 
that parents are the same the world over! 

This too is the age when it gradually 
has been dawning on them that parents 
and teachers are not infallible. Eddie’s pur- 


chases in a country store of an old carriage 
lamp for twenty-five cents and an old- 
fashioned coffee grinder for fifty cents re- 
inforce this belief. Eddie is an inveterate 
collector of junk and the edict has been 
firmly stated, “No more junk.” But Papa 
buys that carriage lamp of Eddie’s for one 
dollar and Mama pays two dollars for the 
coffee grinder. 

On the way home, Mr. Wilson said, 
“By the way, Eddie, how much did you pay 
tor that lamp?” 

“A quarter,” said Eddie. 

“And how much did you pay for the 
cotfee grinder?” asked his father. 

Fifty cents,” Eddie replied. 

“Not bad!” said his father, looking at 
his mother. 

“You know, Papa!” said Eddie. “I've 
been thinking. Do you know what I’m 
going to be when I grow up?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Wilson, “What are 
you going to be?” 

“I'm going to be a junk man,” said 
Eddie. “That's a good way to get rich.” 

“How about letting me go into busi- 
ness with you?” asked his father. 

“Okay, Papa!” said Eddie. “Will we 
have a store?” 

“Oh, certainly!” said his father. “And 
we'll have a big sign that says, “Wilson 
and Son—All Kinds of Junk.” 

Warm family relationships. are in- 
cluded in all of the Haywood books. Chil- 


dren take keen pleasure in meeting Betsy's 
or Eddie’s family, so very much like their 


own, or as they would have their families 
be. The everyday happiness and enjoyment 
of simple things are relished by child 
readers. They are amused by the mild dif- 
ficulties of Betsy, Eddie, Peter, or Penny. 
Children understand and appreciate Eddie's 








ettorts to convince his father that a goat is 
a necessary and desirable addition to the 
Wilson houshold. They see the wisdom in 
the friendly policeman’s explanation, “But 
you made a big mistake in not talking to 
him about it first. You should have told 
him all the nice things about the goat and 
got him interested. You should have 
smoothed the way. That's what you call 
diplomacy. If you take that goat home 
now, your father will probably throw it 
out.” 

But Eddie's persistence—and diploma- 
cy—triumph. Gardenia, the goat, is added 
to the Wilson family. The era of Gardenia 
trouble then begins, “for Gardenia was 
only happy when she was eating something 
or had climbed on top of something. Gar- 
denia managed to be happy most of the 
ume.” 

There are many excellent holiday 
chapters such as: “The Hallowe'en Party,” 
“The Present that Betsy Wanted,” and 
“Valentine Hearts” in Betsy and Billy. An- 
other good Christmas chapter is “The 
Christmas Fairies” in Betsy and the Boys. 
These are simple, realistic stories of fam- 
ilies having fun together. Back to School 
with Betsy includes an unusual Easter 
story, “The Easter Chick,” which children 
who have had livestock in their classrooms 
will especially enjoy. 

The humor in Carolyn Haywood's 
books is true to life and the kind younger 
children can understand and enjoy. The 
pancake batter, spilled on linoleum, that 
causes Betsy and Billy to slide all the way 
across the floor and right out the back 
door; the problem of trying to sell twenty- 
four cakes of Surething Flea Soap, soap 
with the worst smell in forty-eight states; 
and the contrariness of Eddie’s parrot, 
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Louella, whose one comment is ‘Texas is 
better” —these are hilariously funny inci- 
dents to young children. The humor is 
rooted in their own experience. 

Fourteen books of Miss Haywood’s are 
listed in the 1951 Children’s Catalog and 
its supplements. Seven of these fourteen 
are starred and recommended for first pur- 
chase. 

Since 1939 when B is for Betsy was 
first published, parents, teachers, and li- 
brarians have been grateful to Carolyn 
Haywood. Hers is a significant contribu- 
tion to the literature for younger children 
and for learning-to-reads in grades four, 
five, and six. Simply written, these books 
reveal Miss Haywood’s sincere respect for 
young readers. Her choice of familiar, 
everyday happenings in home and school 
reveal her understanding of young chil- 
dren, their interests and needs. Robin, age 
seven, says it this way: “I thought it 
( Eddie's Pay Dirt) was a wonderful book. 
It was really good!’ 

Miss Haywood’s books will continue 
to help many children along the way to 
becoming real readers and true lovers of 





books. Through ,her books, younger chil- 
dren everywhere can continue to make the 
joyous discovery that reading is fun. For 
many children Carolyn Haywood's books 
are the stepping stones to their enjoyment 
of The Moffats, Homer Price, and Tom 
Sawyer. They become the gateways to their 
later reading of The Good Master, Call It 
Courage, and Treasure Island. 


JOHN MCNULTY 


“Gee, I Want to Read” 


Our only child, Johnny, a trifle older 
than 4, started to school, play school, this 
tall. 

Awhile back, the school sent his 
mother and me a blank to fill out, and one 
line asked us to state what we'd like to 
have the school experience do for Johnny. 
We agreed on saying: “We'd like him to 
meet ether children and make friends with 
some of them because he is an only child 
and perhaps he needs other children.” 

Then came a time, a few days before 
the school was to start, when I was shoot- 
ing the breeze with Johnny at home, and 
I asked him about the same question the 
school had asked us. 

“What would you like them to do for 
you at school, Johnny?” I asked. 

(He talks moderately well, for 4, but 
there are occasional errors of speech, 
which I hesitate to put down because they 
verge on the cute, but, seeking accuracy, 
I am honor-bound to report them. ) 

“I want to get teached to read,” he 
said, 

Pleased that a child of the Television 
Age should want to know how to read, J 
started to josh him a bit. 

“I've seen you reading already,” I said 
to him. “I saw you reading Big Farmer 
Brown and I saw you reading that book 
about, Jimmy Lee’s trucks.” 

He looked at me with that look of 
patiently explaining maturity that he 
sometimes turns on me when I ask foolish 
questions. 

“I only pretend-read,” he said. 


“Well, you look at the pictures in the 
books. You can read the pictures,” I said. 


Again the look of a patient pedagogue 
en the face of my 4-year-old. 

“The pictures tell what the people are 
doing,” he explained. “The letters tell 
what all the people are saying. I want to 
find out for myself what all the people 
are saying.” 

That was quite a long speech for him. 
It was also a stopper for me. It stopped 
my talk for a while, because it occurred to 
me that quite a few of us keep going along 
trying to find out for ourselves what all 
the people are saying. Oddly, at the mo- 
ment, my 4-year-old son reminded me of 
my grandmother, now gone these many 
years, and how she used to size up books 
in the Public Library, when she used to 
take me, at the age of 10 or so, with her 
when she went there to borrow books for 
herself. She would take a book indiscrimi- 
nately from the shelves, flick the pages 
over like a card-trick man flicking a deck 
of cards, and then perhaps return it to the 
shelf. “Why don’t you want that one?” | 
recall asking her a couple of times 

“Not enough conversations in it, my 
grandmother replied every time. An in- 
discriminate reader, she judged the interest 
of books by how many quotation marks 


Mr. McNulty, a member of the New Yorker 
staff, is planning to publish a series of stories 
about Johnny. This article is reprinted from the 
Children’s Book Section of the New York 
Times with the permission of the author and 
the publisher 
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there were in them. Johnny likes conver- 
sations, too. 

I am a person who works at home. 
(Everybody has seen those ads, haven't 
they, that read: “Make Big Money At 
Home!"—Bah! ) As a result, Johnny and 
I spend more time kicking around the 
house together than most small sons and 
fathers do. This is not hard for me to 
take, chiefly because it permits me to 
watch, among many other things, how 
the ability to read, the desire to do so, and 
the start of pleasure in so doing, generate 
in so young a mind. 

Confusions arise. For example, until 
Johnny, I never realized that there are 
some words used only on the printed page, 
and never in speech. One day Johnny had 
built a very tall house of blocks before | 
came home, where his mother was tend- 
ing him that day. 

“Oh Boy!” I shouted in praise when 
he showed me, proudly, the house of 
blocks he had made. “That's a Honey!” 

He looked at me happily. 

“Mommy exclaimed, too, when she 
saw such a big house,” he said. 

Never in my life had I ever heard any- 
one use the word “exclaim” in talking. It 
is exclusively a word for the printed page, 
but, as yet, Johnny does not know that. In 


some books, the word occurs frequently, 


and at some time or other, when being 
read to, Johnny must have asked what “ex- 
claim” means; and, the definition being set 
down in that tape recorder he has in his 
head, it came out in the house-of-blocks 
episode. 

It dawns on me that a father can’t 
make offhand remarks to a 4-year-old and 
have them gently slip into oblivion. No, 
sir, they'll pop back at him some day. 


The evening before the first day I took 
Johnny to the play school, he was fairly 
well excited about it. 

“What will they do to me in school?” 
he asked me. 

“They won't do anything to you,” J 
said. “They'll do things for you.” 

“What will they do for me,” he said, 
stressing the corrected word. 

“Oh, they'll teach you to read, things 
like that,” I said. What I had in mind, of 
course, was that over a period of time 
they'd teach him how to read. Kids take 
things literally, though. The evening that 
followed his first day at the school, he 
didn’t seem so very much pleased with his 
first school day. When I asked him how he 
liked school, he answered that it was all 
right, but there was no enthusiasm in his 
voice. I persisted, and asked him if there 
was anything the matter with school. He 
hesitated, then said: 

“They didn’t teach me how to read. 
When Mommy brought me home I could- 
n’t read either.” 

Then I was exceedingly sorry for my 
offhand that in school they'd 
teach him to read. Apparently he got the 
impression from that statement that school 
was a place where they had some magic 
that took only a couple of minutes and 
when they did the magic to you, why, 
from then on you could pick up a book 
and read it and that's all there was to it. 
He was touchingly disappointed. (“Old 
Man,” I said to myself, “please try to bear 
in mind that this fellow takes what you 
say to him as gospel truth, and literally.” ) 

How long it will last, I don’t know, 
but it surely is heartening to see how deep 
and enduring is his desire to learn how to 
read. It’s fully as strong, I'm sure, as his 


remark 
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twenty-four-hour-a-day yen to be a cow- 
boy, or at least be taken for a cowboy by 
all and sundry who pass him by. 

Like the cowboy ambition, the reading 
ambition works out with him into a game 
of pretend. If he can’t actually be a cow- 
boy, he can wear a cowboy suit, wear a 
small red bandanna around his neck, tote 
a couple of guns, and pretend to be a cow- 
boy. Similarly, he can pretend to read, and 
until that blessed day when he’s actually 
sitting astride a cow pony, riding the range 
and, I assume reading a Hemingway story 
as he rides, the pretense will have to do 
for both riding and reading. 


Yesterday he pretended to read to me. 
What he had in his mind was the laundry 


Picked up from a fourth grade classroom at 
Boone, lowa, Louise Ingersoll — teacher: 


OUR THANKSGIVING PRAYER 


The other day we talked in class about the 
Big Things like home, parents, church, etc. that 
we are thankful for. Then Miss Ingersoll said, 
“Now, write down all the ‘little things’ for 
which you are thankful— the many overlooked 
blessings that make your life good.” 


(This is a prayer make up from all our 
papers.) John 
CHILDREN ARE THANKFUL 


Here in the quiet of our school-room we 
bow our heads and thank Thee for— the sound 
of laughter—for erasers that make mistakes 
disappear—for the smell of chocolate cake in 
the oven— for colored leaves that swirl and fall 
in autumn— for big red garden tomatoes— for 
my happy teacher—for shows that make me 
laugh— for the feel of water on me— for fall- 
ing snow flakes— for my brother's smile when 
he gets a new toy— for my gray, playful kitten 
that gets tangled in pink yarn— for the feel of 
grass on my bare feet— for the good taste of 


list, returned from Gilbert's across the 
street, but it was paper bearing the printed 
word after all, so it sufficed. 

“Once upon a time,” he said, assuming 
a curious reading voice as he stared at the 
laundry list, “once upon a time a mommy 
and a boy went to the zoo and they were 
in the zoo and a tiger came running out. 
I mean the tiger came running out of the 
cage and everybody ran away and the tiger 
was going to eat the mommy and the boy 
was a cowboy and he pulled out his gun 
and he shot the tiger and the mommy and 
the boy went home together from the zoo 
in a bus. Isn't that a nice story?” 

Not too bad, I thought, with only a 
laundry list to go on. 


hot cherry pie— for my bed that is very soft and 
warm— for my dog that barks at me when I 
come home—for my electric train— for my 
allowance— for my sister's smile on Christmas 
morning— for a cool drink of water— for the 
smell of my mother’s bread— for bed timie 
prayers— for my bike— for trees around me 
and grass to lie on under the willow tree— for 
warmth in the winter— for good kitchen 
smells— for next door friends— for the boats 
and sea gulls on the wallpaper in my room that 
carries me across the sea when I look at them 
and daydream—for evergreen trees in winter 
for happy surprises— for turkey on Thanks- 
giving— for my pretty book Cinderella— for 
my favorite doll— for time to play and candy 
to eat— for my fast roller skates— for the 
shade of our maple trees in our yard— for the 
sweet corn that grows in the garden—for glass 
windows that let me watch the world go by— 
and — for God's care. 
Submitted by 

Harland A. Reed 

Director of Elementary Education 

Boone Public Schools 

Boone, Iowa 
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Children Need Literature 


Today, as always, children need and 
want stories, poems, and informational ma- 
terials for entertainment, enjoyment, and 
enlightenment. Through satisfying experi- 
ences with literature, children come to 
trust good books to take them adventuring, 
to tickle their funny bones, to propel them 
beyond the finite limits of time and place, 
or to identify sympathetically with many 
types of appealing book folk. 

Literature as entertainment 

The prime purpose of literature is al- 
ways entertainment, which leads to enjoy- 
ment. But a reader seeks different levels 
and kinds of entertainment in his reading 
tare. Sometimes he seeks the entertainment 
of escape or freedom from the urgencies of 
daily living. Sometimes he wants the enter- 
tainment of being pleased or amused or 
humored. Sometimes the reader seeks the 
entertainment of taking the best thoughts 
and ideas of an appealing writer and 
pondering and considering them for what 
significance they may have in one’s own 
life. Sometimes he seeks the companion- 
ship of the writer's mind and spirit and a 
kinship beyond the personal face-to-face re- 
lationship, a sensing, as it were, with the 
mind of man. 

Literature as entertainment means dif- 
ferent things at different times to any in- 
dividual reader. So he chooses what he 
needs to while away the hour, to laugh 
away the blue doldrums, to pursue an in- 
terest, to deepen beliefs, to make life good. 
He chooses easy or difficult reading matter, 
light or serious material, depending on 
how he intends to be entertained, or 


whether or not he is reading for pleasure, 
diversion, amusement, refreshment, illumi- 
nation, or recreation. The child reader who 
does not find a book entertaining does not 
really read it even if compelled to do so. 
And a book which at one time may remain 
unfinished may at another time in the 
same child’s life be a satisfying reading 
experience. 

Entertainment as an aim for education 
may seem fickle in that it defies prescrip- 
tion, but it really prescribes its own con- 
sistency. Whereas the content may not be 
dictated, the urge to be entertained persists. 
Whereas entertainment seems to imply in- 
consistency, the personality of the individ- 
ual consistently demands what is most 
needful at the moment in the light of exist- 
ing circumstances. When children are 
guided to discover the joys of entertain- 
ment through reading, they have been pro- 
vided a splendid means of personal enrich- 
ment and self-improvement. 


Literature as exploration 

Children are constantly trying on life 
for size. They have unquenchable curi- 
osities concerning the world which is about 
and within them. They actively seek out , 
new experiences that help them to fathom 
the behavior of others and to understand 
themselves better. At the same time that 
their feet are carrying them out into an ex- 
panding, engaging, engrossing world, their 
minds are alerting them to the curious, ap- 
pealing, confusing manitestations of that 
world. They must do the best that they 


Dr. Jacobs is Professor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
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can to comprehend this world of self and 
family and friends and neighbors; this 
world of their own country and other 
lands; this world of past, present, and 
future; this world of their planet and 
a vast, mysterious universe. They seek to 
harmonize the here and now with the long 
ago and far away; the actual with the 
fanciful; the mundane with the adventure- 
some; the real with the ideal. In other 
words, children are natural explorers who 
venture into areas of human experience 
little known to them, who investigate and 
examine their physical-social world, who 
quest for meanings in living and being. 


Literature can contribute distinctively to 
children’s explorations of life and living, 
for writers have always been concerned 
with the facts of the natural world, with 
the behavior and foibles of human beings, 


with preternatural extensions of time, 
space, and existence, with the visions and 
ideals of man. They have been concerned 
about environment and the impact which 
it has on people. They have been con- 
cerned with inter-personal relationships. 
They have been concerned with illumina- 
tion of the problems of being human. They 
have been concerned with the wishes, 
hopes, and deep desires of man. 

As the child explores life through lit- 
erature, he both extends and deepens his 
understanding of the meaning of life and 
is involved intimately in important self- 
discoveries. He becomes, through reading, 
involved in characters, settings, and events 
beyond his immediate experience. He visu- 
alizes persons, places, and things. He 
brings the remote very near and senses 
what it is like to live in times and places 
other than his own. He gets new insights 
into what is already very intimate. He 


knows in new ways the exciting phenome- 
na of the world of nature. He savors moods 
and feelings that sensitize him to the emo- 
tional colorations of experiences. He gets 
intimate glimpses of customs and mores 
and beliefs that differ from his own. He 
joins hands with an author in the exciting 
adventure of knowing increasingly more 
about living things, about human person- 
ality, about the values of making life good. 
While literature entertains, it can also 
broaden the sympathies, deepen the in- 
sights, and extend the growing edges of 
the young reader. 


Literature as esthetic fulfillment 

Children are sensitive to beauty. In- 
deed, they need to be both producers and 
consumers in the arts. They enjoy personal 
adornment. They respond to color and 
sound and movement interpretatively. 
They create in various media what to them 
are manifestations of the beautiful. They 
rely upon the arts for the pursuit of leisure- 
time activities. Children seem to need to 
feel and think and to intellectualize sym- 
bolically their thoughts and feelings in 
esthetically satisfying ways. 


Literature contributes to children’s es- 
thetic fulfillment. As children hear beauti- 
ful prose and poetry read to them and as 
they learn to read it for themselves, they 
respond, in their own individual ways, to 
the harmony, the imagery, the artistry 
found on the printed page. 


Children, of course, exhibit different 
types of responses. Sometimes the response 
is primarily that of enjoying the sound of 
the flow of the words: the tongue-tickling 
phrase, the repeated refrain, the well- 
known word used unusually, the appeal- 
ingly funny names for characters, the 
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cumulative effect of a mood created with 
vivid sensory symbols, and figurative uses 
of language. Sometimes the response is pri- 
marily that of enjoying the patterns of 
style utilized by the authors: the characters 
portrayed, the action developed, the con- 
versations that the characters carry on, the 
endings that are satisfying. Sometimes, too, 
the response is primarily to the ideas pre- 
sented; the courage or heroism of a char- 
acter, the loyalties portrayed, the origi- 
nality of the whimsy or fancy, the big idea 
to ponder or wrestle with, the adventure 
in which to participate. And sometimes the 
response is seen in the feelings en- 
gendered: an urge for action, a strong 
sense of identification, a moment of sad- 
ness Of gaiety, a sensitivity to the oneness 


of all life. 


While many other examples of esthetic 
fulfillment could be listed, perhaps these 


are enough to indicate the potentialities of 
literature for reaching children in their 
quest for the beautiful. When the child is 
encouraged to enjoy and understand the 
esthetic qualities which literature possesses, 
his daily living and his spirit are enriched 
and his taste in reading is further culti- 
vated. 


Literature as a guidance resource 

For every child the problems of grow- 
ing up are manifold. No child escapes con- 
fusions and complications as he faces his 
developmental tasks. As children strive to 
meet their psychobiological needs, they are 
concerned with security, with belonging, 
with succeeding. They need affection, ac- 
ceptance, achievement, approval. More- 
over, the child has needs created by the so- 
ciological conditions which affect his grow- 
ing up—such conditions as conflicts in 
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values, community interaction, patterns of 
family life, inter-group relations, or eco- 
nomic status, for example. Because chil- 
dren have needs, they must be given guid- 
ance in meeting their needs adequately. 
Guidance -practices that foster increasingly 
more mature behavior on the part of the 
child are important tools for successful 
teaching. 

While as yet research is not conclusive 
as to the potentialities of literature for 
guidance purposes, it seems safe to say that 
in the experiences of many readers litera- 
ture has had an emotionally healthful ef- 
fect. For literature can help an individual 
realize life. Through the subtle process of 
identification, the child reader insightfully 
partakes of the life of others. He lives with 
the desires, motives, drives, loves, and hates 
of others. He walks in the shoes of others 
and thus visits places, meets situations, and 
comes to understand better those life con- 
ditions that make human beings behave as 
they do. In such identification, too, because 
he has broadened his sympathies he has 
changed somewhat his own self-portrait. 
He has made literature an instrument for 
guidance. 

Moreover, through broad experiences 
with literature, the child comes to compre- 
hend that much of literature is rooted in 
problems of human welfare. Some of these 
problems explored in literature relate to 
the security of sufficient material resources 
in food, clothing, and shelter, which consti- 
tute a common motif in literature for chil- 
dren. Some relate to the security of desir- 
able love relations, with parents, with pets, 
with siblings, with friends, with fellow 
countrymen, with mankind, which also is 
a perennial source of inspiration to the 
writer for children. Some find their moti- 
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vation in what it really means to belong to 
a family, to a club, to a peer group, to a 
generation, to a particular race or creed. 
All such literature for boys and girls that is 
worthy of the name is concerned with 
spiritual values and resources: the will to 
achieve, the satisfactions of cooperative 
procedures in enterprises, the necessity for 
resourceful behavior, the wholesomeness 
of creative endeavor, the moral obligation 
to act intelligently in the solution of prob- 
lems. Thus literature helps children to ex- 
tend their concrete meanings and to avoid 
the pitfalls of abstractions concerning how 
humans behave and why they behave as 
they do. Thus literature further involves 
the child reader in extending his beliefs 
concerning what makes life good. 


Literature as knowledge 

Children insist on satisfying their in- 
tellectual curiosities about their physical 
world of stars, bugs, shells, stones, weather, 
or tropical vegetation, for example, and 
about their man-made world of airplanes, 
telephones, schools, skyscrapers, et cetera. 
They devise ways to learn about peer rela- 


tions, about their own physical develop- 


ment, about man’s adaptation to living 
with new scientific phenomena. Intellectu- 
al stimulation and satisfying knowledge 
that answers their questions are demanded 
by children of all ages. 


That literature can contribute to the 
extensions of children’s knowledge seems 
axiomatic. Literature can help children col- 
lect facts useful to them in their pursuit of 
individual or group interests and concerns. 
Books can be a first-rate resource for satis- 
fying the child’s urge to broaden concepts 
and deepen insights. Literature can be an 
aid to children as they explore the content 


of the accumulated knowledge which man 
possesses. Books can be useful to children 
as they explore contradictory evidence con- 
cerning beliefs, theories, and interpreta- 
tions of knowledge about man and _ his 
world. Literature can help children arrive 
at truth that is satisfying to them as they 
expand their philosophical and sociological 
bearings. 

While what adults want children to 
know and what children want to know 
may be different, this divergence is not due 
to a lack of intellectual inquisitiveness on 
the part of the young. Rather, it is due to 
the logical sequences of knowledge in- 
vented by adults which have little meaning 
to the child involved in his own quest for 
knowledge. Where children have literature 
that whets their intellectual growing edges, 
they turn eagerly to the printed page for 
aid in meeting their needs to know. While 
children may reject printed matter in- 
tended directly to give them instruction, 
they may at the same time be immersed in 
books that contribute to their self-designed 
quest for knowledge. Literature can sub- 
sidize children as they accumulate signifi- 
cant facts, entertain important ideas, and 
grow in knowledge and wisdom. 
Literature as stimulation 
for creative endeavor 

All children have, in some measure, 
creative abilities and they also have strong 
desires to interpret and share their experi- 
ences in some form of symbolization. They 
must devise ways to record their thoughts 
and feelings; so they turn to mud and sand 
and sticks and bodily movement and words 
and tunes to capture the essence of events, 
happenings, sensations, emotions, or be- 
liefs. Their unstructured, free play is full 
of original and imaginative testings and 
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syntheses of what they know experi- 
entially. 

Children’s creative reading serves as a 
source for other creative endeavors. They 
find in literature wellsprings for presenting 
knowledge and feelings in other forms of 
symbolization. From their enjoyment of lit- 
erature children gather inspiration and ma- 
terials for painting, sculptoring, dancing, 
singing, dramatizing, and writing. And ex- 
periences in other art media enrich the 
meanings brought to the literary experi- 
ence. The arts come thus to function in- 
tegratively both as learnings and as moti- 
vations to further creative enterprises. 
Children learn to trust the arts as contribu- 
tory to rich living. They discover that ex- 
perience in each art medium tends to en- 
rich explorations of other media of expres- 
sion. When the reading of literature is rec- 
ognized as a creative experience in and of 
itself, the potentialities of relating litera- 
ture to other forms of creative activity are 
enhanced. And children develop in self- 
realization, taste, and faith in creative ap- 
proaches to the problems of living. 
Through the inter-relationship of the lit- 
erary experiences with other creative en- 
deavors, literature is both enriched and en- 
riching. 


Literature as language 

All children learn to use their mother 
tongue functionally. They read, write, 
speak, and listen interrelatedly. Each aspect 
of language is improved by meaningful 
experiences in the others. As the various 
aspects of language feed and serve and re- 
inforce each other, the child develops in 
language competences. He comprehends 
the services language performs. He re- 
spects language competences because they 
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make him a more interesting person, they 
extend his contacts with the minds and per- 
sonalities of other children, they help him 
achieve his ends. Language competences 
give the child valuable resources for con- 
tinuing to mature as an individual and as a 
member of his society. 

Literature is potentially a significant 
stimulator of children’s speaking, writing, 
listening, and reading. Since the child 
learns to read by reading, the more enjoy- 
able, diversified reading he does on his 
own the better reader he becomes. Since 
speaking always depends on a content of 
thoughts, beliefs, ideas, and knowledge, 
literature provides many functional op- 
portunities for children to converse, dis- 
cuss, review, interpret, tell stories, report, 
and dramatize. Since writing gets its im- 
petus from such sources as happenings, 
imaginings, convictions, personalities, 
moods, or incidents, literature is frequently 
a delightful springboard into original com- 
position. Since listening is dependent upon 
having something worth attending to, lit- 
erature offers an enjoyable content worthy 
of the child’s best abilities in this area of 
language competence. 

Thus, in the language-arts program, Lit- 
erature is both a desirable experience in 
and of itself and a valuable resource for 
providing children with meaningful activi- 
ties that broaden and deepen their use of 
their mother tongue effectively and accept- 
ably. When literature is intimately related 
to child living, when literature assists chil- 
dren in enjoying their work-a-day lives and 
in expanding their horizons, when litera- 
ture contributes to children in their devel- 
opment of reflective thinking and taste, it 
merits attention in the lives of boys and 
girls at school. 





Reading Readiness Is 
Stull Important 


High on the list of needs felt by many 
teachers and administrators during these 
trying days in education is the ueed for 
courage to hold fast to principles proved 
practical by research, though disparaged 
by many in the marketplace and, not in- 
frequently, in the halls of learning. 

In this paper we shall consider briefly 
the need for renewing our faith in the re- 
commendations of investigators in one 
phase of childhood education—the teach- 
ing of reading. Under the barrage of crit- 
icism levelled against our teaching of the 
three R's we can fortify ourselves with in- 
formation. We must not ignore new evid- 
ence and new devices, but, before accept- 
ing them, we would do well to evaluate 
them in the light of principles established 
by qualified and responsible groups. We 
can consider the cost in terms of the even- 
tual welfare of boys and girls before we 
employ methods and instruments designed 
to make quick gains to quiet an anxious 
public. 

This is not a time to reject the value of 
direct experience and double the orders 
for such substitutes as workbooks, phonics 
games and charts, word games, text-film- 
strips, flash meters, and other devices “so 
simple and clear that mothers without any 
teaching experience” can use them “to help 
their children acquire the tools and rules 
of ‘sounding out’ skill!” This is not a time 
to disregard the cherished principle of 
Americanism which recognizes differences 
in people—including America’s children. 
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On the contrary, in the light of the general 
‘vorld situation, it is imperative that we 
make provision for each American to live 
and grow to his fullest capacity. If follows 
that this is not a time to succumb to the 
clamor to place every first grade child in 
a reader—either with or without accom- 
panying filmstrips, workbooks, phonics 
cards, phrase cards, and word games. 
Rather, this is a time to appraise most 
thoughtfully the materials which are flood- 
ing the market. This is not a time for 
teachers to try to satisfy frightened school 
personnel, anxious parents, and concerned 
taxpayers by displaying a record of high 
scores achieved by primary children on 
tests in reading. Rather, this is a time to 
keep calm and to safeguard with all our 
resources the welfare of children who have 
no defense against the inadequacies of us 
adults. 

The findings presented in this article 
did not result from a controlled experi- 
ment. They were assembled in response 
to a request to study the reading situation 
which existed among a group of middle 
grade children in one school system. The 
findings are reported because the early 
school history of these children resembles 
closely the records children are making cur- 
rently in schools which attach great value 
to high levels of achievement in the pri- 
mary grades. Not all of the 216 children 
whose records are included in the tables 
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TABLE I 
FOURTH GRADE 


A group of 60 fourth grade pupils to whom a standardized test in reading was admin- 
istered in March or April of their year in the first grade. 


Median 
A. 
Median 
1.Q. 
99 


Sept. 
Grade 1 
6-3 
Range In C. A. 
Sept. 
Grade 1 
5-7 to 7-9 


Percentage of pupils at 
or above the norm 


In 1. Q. 
61 to 149 


Typical cases 
GA. 


Sept. 
Grade ] 
Charles 
Janet 
Carol 
Karen . 
Larry 6 
Linda 6- 
Arnold 7- 


presented in these pages should be thought 
of as reading problems. 


In terms of their 
ability to use an abstract process, some 
should be thought of as highly successful 
children. To permit an objective treat- 
ment of the data, however, an arbitrary di- 
viding line was chosen: Included in the 
study are all of the pupils in the middle 
grades whose scores fell below the national 
norm on a reading test administered the 
second month they were in a given grade 

-tour, five, or six—and for whom test 
scores obtained sometime during their year 
in the first grade were available. 

An examination of the accompanying 
tables reveals three facts which are highly 
significant when considered together. 

1. In each grade the median chronolog- 
ical age was below six years and six 
months in September of the year the chil- 


Median 


Gr. 1.7 of 1.8 
1.6 


at Gr. 1.7 


1.2 to 2.8 
at Gr. 1.7 


Score at 
Gr. 1.7 


Median 
Score at 
Gr. 3.1 of 3.3 
2.6 
In total reading scores 

at Gr. 3.1 
or 3.3 

1.6 to 4.7 


at Gr. 3.1 
or 33 
29% 


Median 

Score at 

Gr. 4.2 
2.9 


Score 


at Gr. 4.2 


1.0 to 4.1 
at Gr. 4.2 


0.0% 


or 1.8 


or 1.8 
45% 


Score at 
Gr. 3.3 
2.3 
3.8 
4.5 
4.6 
2.6 
2.8 
1.6 


Score at 
Gr. 4.2 


19 
3.9 
3.8 
3.8 
2.7 
3.0 
1.0 


dren were in the first grade. 

2. As is shown in each of the tables, the 
percentage of pupils whose scores stood at 
or above the national norm in the first 
grade is abnormally high. 

3. In every group the downward trend 
from the high scores made in the first 
grade is significant. 

The program followed by these children 
during their early years in school included 
many activities of the type schools are be- 
ing urged to incorporate in their programs 
now. Evidence that the program was rich 
in experience reading is lacking. Although 
the records are not complete for every 
child, the records which are available show 
that these children followed a program 
characterized in general by the following 
activities: 

1. Reading groups for all of the chil- 
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dren were organized early in the first grade. 

2. Preprimers and primers were used in 
the first grade and later if the teachers felt 
they were needed. 

3. Organized work in phonics was be- 
gun early in the first grade. 

4. The intensive reading of a few books 
rather than the reading of many books was 
a common practice. 

5. The program included much oral 
reading with the members of the reading 
group following those who read aloud. 

6. Workbooks in reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic were used intensively in the 
primary grades. 

7. Standardized tests were used much 
more frequently than the enclosed tables 
can show. Only the results on the tests 
used at the same time with several groups 
are reported in the tables. 

As the tables show, this program of in- 
tensive work in reading produced high 
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scores on standardized tests in the primary 
grades, but the fact that none of these 216 
children were reading at the national norm 
when the last test considered in this study 
was administered gives rise to several ques- 
tions: 

Were these children reading when they 
made those high scores in the first grade? 
Or, was the similarity between the seat- 
work activities and the phonics games and 
the exercises in the tests so great as to make 
the responses to the test exercises some- 
what automatic? Is it reasonable to think 
that a child with a mental age of five years 
is capable of doing the abstract thinking 
involved in reading? 

Do the primary tests used test the ability 
to read? Is drawing a line under a certain 
word reading? Is recognizing a letter on 
whose sound a teacher has drilled, reading? 
Do children who do many exercises in 
workbooks become so skilled in checking 


TABLE II 
FIFTH GRADE 
A group of 24 fifth grade pupils to whom a standardized test in reading was adminis- 
tered in February of their year in the first grade. 
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Sept. 
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TABLE III 
SIXTH GRADE 
A group of 25 sixth grade pupils to whom a standardized test in reading was adminis- 
tered at the close of their year in the first grade. 


Median | Median | Median | Median | Median | Median | Median Median 
C. A. 1. Q. Score Score Score Score Score Score 
be at Gr. at Gr at Gr at Gr at Gr. at Gr 
| Grade 1 | 1.9 2.1 3.2 3.6 4.6 5.3 
6-0 2.3 2.1 3.2 3.5 4.0 3.7 
Range In C.A. , In total reading scores 
‘ at Gr. at Gr at Gr 
Grade 1 3.2 3.6 4.6 
5-7 to 18to 20to 19 to 
7-2 
Percentage at or 


43 5.0 64 
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pages of similar appearance as to render 
invalid the test exercises? If the tests used 
in the primary grades do test reading, why 
did the percentage of successful pupils 
drop markedly when the pupils began tak- 
ing intermediate grade tests in which the 
ability to comprehend constitutes a larger 
part of the tests? 

Since the growth which appears to have 
been achieved in the primary grades was 
not continued, we might ask what these 
high scores cost and what might well be 
done instead of placing such great stress 
on achieving high scores on reading tests 
in the primary grades. An enormous 
amount of money was spent on workbooks 
and other devices and on standardized tests 
for these children. A program which 
makes teachers conscious of the desirability 
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of making high scores on tests and of hav- 
ing every child learn to read before being 
promoted to the second grade is likely to 
devote an unreasonably large proportion of 
the school day to reading and drill activities 
at the expense of experiences which give 
meaning to reading. To read, children as 
well as adults draw upon all of their five 
senses to bring meaning to abstract sym- 
bols. Unless many experiences are pro- 
vided in art, science, music, and construc- 
tion and in the manipulation of tools and 
other instruments, children have few oc- 
casions to acquire the meaningful vocabu- 
lary they will need to read abstract words 
with understanding. The records of the 
children considered in this study include 
little evidence of experiences of enriching 
quality. 
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The results reported in the tables show 
that it is not difficult to produce high scores 
on a reading test in the first grade. The 
method for doing so is clearly set forth in 
manuals and handbooks which accompany 
workbooks, phonics games, film strips, and 
other devices. But, what is the merit in a 
program which has “the first-graders read 
the newspaper or pronounce five-syllable 
words by a modern adaptation of a 200- 
year-old technique, discarded in American 
schools a generation ago”?’ Is it reason- 
able to assume that a first grade pupil has 
any occasion to go to the dictionary for the 
meaning of such words as registration and 
commentator? Is the general format -of 
dictionaries which contain such words de- 
signed for first grade children? 

Are we being honest with ourselves or 
with our children when we let them think 
that such performances constitute reading? 
The simple procedure of asking a child 
who is going glibly down a page to read a 
sentence out of sequence will give some 
indication of the degree of his comprehen- 
sion of the page. In this day of devices 
developed to produce quick gains we might 
do well to ponder the question, “What is 
reading anyhow?” 

One of the most disturbing elements in 
the current arguments favoring high levels 
of achievement on reading tests in the 
primary grades is that value is attached to 
the comparatively narrow range in the 
scores achieved. This desire for uniform- 
ity is a denial of our respect for the indi- 
vidual. True, some teachers think their 
task is lightened when all of their pupils 
possess about the same ability. But, we 


‘Ruth Dunbar, “Learn by ‘Phonics’: They're All 
Whiz Kids In First Grade Class.” Chicago Sun 
Times, June 17, 1952 
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must face the fact that children do not 
come to us from an assembly line on which 
are put together identical parts to make an 
organism called a child. In one first grade 
class included in this study there was a 
range of five years in mental age. 
method that brings extremes in ability to- 
gether in performance designed to develop 
each child to the level of his capacity? 


is a 


A concern expressed by the teachers re- 
garding the high scores reported in this 
study merits the attention of supervisors 
and administrators. Teacher relationships 
were strained when the facts were studied. 
Even though the second and third grade 
teachers followed much the same type of 
program as that carried on by the teachers 
of the first grade, they could not make 
comparable progress with the same pupils. 
Consequently, they felt they were failing 
in their efforts with children with whom 
other teachers had done remarkably well. 
It is not natural for a kindly teacher in the 
second or third grade to conclude that the 
first grade teacher has overworked the 
child and that he requires time to gain the 
general maturity needed to comprehend 
the passages included in the reading test. 
In the third grade the child must interpret 
some fairly difficult passages and must 
make significant inferences in order to 
make a showing on the tests comparable to 
the level of achievement made in the first 
grade as shown on the accompanying 
tables. Tables I to III show that the per- 
centage of pupils who achieved the norm 
on the third grade tests is smaller than the 
percentage who achieved it in the first 
grade. 

Nothing in this report should be taken 
as an argument for delaying children’s en- 
trance into school or for delaying instruc- 
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tion in reading with the children who are 
obviously ready to read. The evidence in- 
dicates that most children of four, five, or 
six years of age profit from experiences in 
group living when opportunities for whole- 
some group experiences are provided. 
Children should be encouraged to come to 
school to tollow a curriculum which recog- 
nizes their abilities and differences. It is 
the curriculum — not the entrance age — 
which must be considered. 

Nothing in this study is intended as a 
recommendation that children who do not 
reach the national norm on a reading test 
be retained in the first grade. Available 
evidence is overwhelmingly in favor of 
keeping children with their normal age 
groups. It must be assumed that second 
grade teachers can teach beginning reading 
as well as first grade teachers. 

The directions for using the instruments 
by which to achieve quick results on 
standardized tests are clea and, in the 
words of their producers, s:.nple and easy 
to follow. On the other hand, to provide 
the type of direct experiences which will 
give meaning to printed symbols is not 
easy. It is a challenging and interesting 
task, but not an easy one, to create an en- 
vironment rich in learning opportunities 
for twenty-five or thirty children no two of 
whom are alike in background, interests 
or capabilities. Yet, as DeWitt Boney’ 
has told us, it is easier for teachers to ob- 
tain workbooks than craft materials. Be- 
cause the volume of devices offered to par- 
ents and teachers to produce “accomplished 
readers” in a few easy lessons is increasing 
rapidly, it may become even more difficult 
*DeWitt Boney, “Shall Beginning Reading Be 


Delayed?” Childhood Education, December, 
1949, pages 168-172 


for teachers to secure clay, paint, cages for 
pets, or even permits to leave the school 
grounds for excursions wnless administra- 
tors and teachers examine the evidence 
with parents and keep their vision clear. 
This is a time to study again the reports of 
investigators which show the lasting bene- 
fits to be derived from following the kind 
of program developed in the Maury Schoo! 
and described by Etta Rose Bailey’ in 
Children Learn to Read. 

Teachers long to have all children learn 
to read. Developing in boys and girls the 
ability to read with understanding is a 
major responsibility of the school. The 
welfare of our society depends upon our 
making full use of all our human resources. 
We cannot consider too seriously the warn- 
ing given us by Thomas Jefferson when he 
said that if we expect to be ignorant and 
free at the same time, we expect what 
never has been and never will be. But, 
because it is the child who must learn, be- 
cause it is the child who must acquire the 
taste for books, we who would guide the 
child in a world which can be enriched by 
reading must recognize in our teaching the 
principles by which the child learns and 
acquires abilities and tastes. The Ameri- 
can schools have not served all boys and 
girls well. The number of cases of re- 
tardation among boys and girls of ability 
stands to condemn us and our methods. 
Have we for our own protection asked 
children to work beyond the level of their 
ability? Have we violated the basic prin- 
ciples presented for our guidance by the in- 
vestigators in the fields of reading and 
child development? 


Etta Rose oar’ “The Maury School Reading 


Program,” Children Learn to Read. National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1949. 
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TABLE IV—SUMMARY 
Because of the difference in the time at which the tests were given, Tables I to III do not 
include data on all of the 216 pupils who were included in the study. The data on 
the records of the entire group of 216 pupils may be summarized briefly in the follow- 


ing manner, however. 
No. of Pupils 


Fourth Grade* 
96 


Median L Q. 
Range in LQ. 


100 
61-139 


Percentage of pupils at or above the norm when tested in the first grade 


63.5% 


Fifth Grade* 
56 

100 

65-126 


Sixth Grade 
64 





__100_ 
—___51-124 


71% 83% 





Percentage of the same pupils at or above the norm when tested in reading in the intermediate 


grade 
0% 


0% 


*For 36 of the fourth grade pupils and 32 of the fifth grade pupils the only test results recorded in the first 
grade were the results on an achievement test which included a test in reading. 


There is very little in-the life of the six- 
year old which requires him to read for 
himself. On the other hand, the twelve- 
year old who cannot read for himself is 
definitely handicapped. Yet, the type of 
program analyzed in this study — the type 
of program which includes many of the 
practices to which wide publicity is being 
given currently — produced high test 
scores in the primary grades but left the 
children definitely handicapped at the age 
when the ability to read is essential. Truly, 
haste made waste. 

The times call for a re-examination of 


the evidence which will support the pro- 
gram that recognizes reading as a process 
of getting meaning from abstract symbols; 
a process which must be preceded by and 
continuously re-enforced by many enrich- 
ing, direct experiences which will give 
meaning to those symbols; a process far 
too abstract for many first grade children 
to master; a process not really needed by 
six- year old children. 

The way has been shown through pat- 
ient, thorough research. We know the 
way. 


Figures released to Directors at the Detroit convention reveal the highest November 
total of members and subscribers in Council history—an increase of 3,578 over November 


1, 1953. 
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The National Council Looks Ahead 


I 


I am delighted that during this forty- 
tourth annual convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English we are pay- 
ing tribute to the past presidents of our 
organization. I have worked personally 
with eight of them, have had correspon- 
dence and other contacts with several 
others, and have read books, articles, presi- 
dential addresses, and other speeches by a 
considerable proportion of our forty-three 
presidents. I have been consistantly im 
pressed by the fact that these are, to para- 
phrase a title of Jules Romains, men and 
women of good will, people dedicated to 
improving the lives of their fellowmen, 
people whom it is a pleasure to know and 
to work with. 


More than that, they are people ot 
vision, people who realize that any status 
quo is only temporary, people who believe 
firmly in the possibility of bettering the lot 
of humankind. Sometimes they are people 
of daring, unafraid to think for themselves, 
willing to experiment with new ideas. Be- 
cause they have had these characteristics, 
the National Council has become the 
largest subject-matter organization of 
teachers in the United States, perhaps in 
the world, serving now a total of about 
twenty-seven thousand members and sub- 
scribers. More important, through their 
guidance and through the long and de- 
voted service of Wilbur Hatfield, and 
through the careful work of scores of other 
officers and hundreds or thousands of com- 
mittee members and writers of articles and 
participants in conventions, and other 
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laborers in the vineyard, the National 
Council has achieved much to improve the 
teaching of English and thus to make 
better-informed and more adaptable citi- 
zens of America. 

My talk tonight is intended to help us 
to look ahead with hope, not to look back 
in self-congratulation. I cannot resist, how- 
ever, naming a few representative achieve- 
ments of the Council since its birth in 
1911 
here co midnight; I shall name only three 


An exhaustive list would reach from 


minutesful of items. 

|. The Hosic report of 1917 paved the 
way for greater emphasis upon 
teaching réading for meaning, 
clarity and persuasiveness of ex- 
pression, and the recognition of cul- 
tural, vocational, and social and 
ethical values as goals for the teach- 
ing of English. 
The Council's reading lists have 
guided the reading of hundreds of 
thousands of Americans in and out 
of school. 
The Council’s extensive curriculum 
studies in the 1930's and now again 
in the 1950's have been and are 
influential in affecting the content 
and the methods of English courses 
from kindergarten through gradu- 
ate school. 
The work of Council committees 
has resulted in the publication or 
other dissemination of dozens of 
articles and pamphlets of value to 
English teachers on all levels. 


Dr. Hook is Executive Secretary of the Council 
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. The Council’s books on language 
and linguistics have been more than 
reports of research. They have been 
practical tools that are helping 
to present the truth about our lan- 
guage instead of myths about it. 
Month by month and year by year 
the Council’s magazines, now four 
in number, have brought to Amer- 
ica’s teachers articles of cultural 
value in addition to practical helps 
in teaching. 

. The Council pioneered in recording 
the voices of poets reading their 
own poems, and has made available 
to its members more than a dozen 
such recordings. Now commercial 
companies are following our lead. 
Through cooperation with Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, the Council 
has done much to improve students’ 
taste in motion pictures. 


. The Council has brought about 
better understanding among ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college 
teachers, helping them to realize 
that they are working together for 
essentially the same goals. 


. Through forty-four conventions the 
Council has brought sixty or 
seventy thousand teachers of Eng- 
lish face to face, to exchange their 
ideas and their information, and to 
share in the good fellowship and 
the demonstrations of professional 
interest that have become tradition- 
al in our organization. 


So much for a tiny glimpse of the past. 
The present is a doorway between the past 


and the future. What is the National 


Council doing now? 


I 

When I was chosen executive secretary 
a year ago, I prepared a brief statement for 
publication in the Council’s magazines. 
The key word in that statement was serv- 
ice. | said in part, “As executive secretary, 
I pledge every effort of which I am capable 
to continue and expand the Council's tradi- 
tion of service to teachers and to those who 
are taught.” 

I am pleased to report on the Council's 
activities and accomplishments of the past 
year. 

Perhaps the biggest step of the year has 
been the purchase of the English Journal 
and College English, which previously 
were owned by Mr. Hatfield. He himself 
many years ago purchased the English 
Journal, and it was he who built College 
English into the leading magazine in its 
field. These magazines are very valuable 
properties; it will take several years for the 
Council to finish paying for them. Their 
acquisition gives the Council a_ well- 
rounded group of periodicals: Elementary 
English for elementary teachers; the Eng- 
lish Journal for teachers in junior and sen- 
ior high schools, College Composition and 
Communication, published by a Council 
conference group for teachers of college 
freshmen; and College English for all col- 
lege teachers. 

The Council also has purchased from 
Mr. Hatfield the publication rights of the 
Cumulative Reading Record, a form used 
by many thousands of high school students 
for keeping a record of their reading dur- 
ing their high school years. 

Another sizable purchase was that of 
an expensive addressing machine, which is 
expediting our office work and thereby 
providing better service for our members. 
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The machine which it replaced would ad- 
dress up to 500 pieces of mail in an hour; 
the new one will address 4,000 to 5,000. 
Since we purchase as many as a half 
million envelopes in one order and send 
out between 600,000 and 700,000 pieces 
of mail a year—an average of about 2,500 
a working day—you can see that modern 
equipment is essential. 

The move of Council headquarters 
from Chicago to Champaign, Illinois was 
also effected during the year; two of the 
largest semi-trailer trucks were crammed 
full. We have about 2500 square feet of 
floor space just a block from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois campus. The administration 
of the university has been most cooperative 
in welcoming and aiding us. Since April 
we have trained the personnel to replace 
those who could not make the move from 
Chicago. I am proud of our office staff. 
We hope that we can always serve you 
promptly and with only the irreducible 
minimum of human errors. 

The year has seen a fair amount of 
activity in publications. One year ago the 
Council announced publication of Censor- 
ship and Controversy, a pamphlet in which 
the Council took a strong stand against 
Communism and Communistic teachers 
but also warned against unwise restriction 
of teaching materials, a restriction often 
based upon fear of Communism. In the 
spring the Council published for elemen- 
tary teachers a useful pamphlet prepared 
by the National Conference on Research in 
English: Interrelationships among the 
Language Arts. Early fall brought the 
long-awaited Volume II of the Curriculum 
Series, Language Arts for Today's Chil- 
dren, a book that has far-reaching signifi- 
cance for elementary teachers throughout 


the country. Early fall also saw the publica- 
tion of Your Reading, a new reading list 
that should be in the hands of every stu- 
dent in our junior high schools, and Lit- 
erature and Social Sensitivity, a valuable 
study by Walter Loban. 

Meantime, progress was being made 
toward the completion of other publica- 
tions expected within the next year or two. 
The committee responsible for Volume 
III of the Curriculum Series, on the teach- 
ing of English in high school, continued its 
work; the book is expected in 1955. Work 
on the fourth volume of this series, dealing 
with the teaching of English in college, is 
moving along, and that book should be 
available in a little over a year. Preliminary 
outlines have been completed for the last 
volume, on the preparation of elementary, 
high school, and college teachers of Eng- 
lish. Those responsible for the forthcoming 
Dictionary of Modern American Usage 
have been moving ahead in their task of 
compiling information about whether any- 
body now says “shall” or “whom” or “It is 
I.” Plans are progressing for publishing 
with the American Library Association the 
Guide to Comparative Literature, a huge 
book of some 1300 double-column pages, 
which is already being heralded as one of 
the great monuments of cooperative schol- 
arship. Committees are revising the ele- 
mentary and the senior high schol reading 
lists; a new printing of the senior high list, 
with a 1954 supplement, has just come off 
the press. In collaboration with the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the Adult Educa- 
tion Association, and the College English 
Association, the Council is planning a new 
reading list aimed at college students and 
adult readers, and stressing the humanities. 
Publications from still other committees, 
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which it would take too long to summarize 
here, are in various stages between con- 
ception and birth. 

New committees have been established 
to take their places beside the older and 
still very active ones. Among these new 
committees is one on adult education, 
which will gradually lead the Council into 
territory that it has not previously ex- 
plored. A committee studying evaluative 
techniques should help all teachers with 
one of their most painful problems. A 
committee on English programs for high 
school students of superior ability will 
assist us in doing more for one of the most 
dangerously neglected groups of our stu- 
dents. Another committee will consider 
ways of interesting students in poetry. Still 
another is studying the use of American 
folklore in the schools. Another, the Com- 
mittee on International Cooperation, will 
investigate ways in which we may use our 
facilities to improve international under- 
standing. Another will work with pub- 
lishers of paperbound books in an effort to 
keep in print in inexpensive form some of 
the best of the world’s literature. Many of 
you as individuals and many of the affiliate 
organizations to which you belong may be 
asked to help these committees. 

To aid in recruiting teachers of English 
for the future, the Council in late summer 
distributed fifty thousand posters to be dis- 
played on high school bulletin boards, 
pointing out the shortage and encouraging 
able young people to consider the career of 
teaching English. 

Also during the past summer the 
Council sponsored for the first time a 
workshop for English teachers. Held in 
beautiful Boone, North Carolina, this 
workshop attracted a sizeable attendance 


from many states and may serve as a pilot 
for other workshops that may later be held 
in other parts of the United States and in 
Canada. 

This fall the Council instituted three 
new services for its members. It made ar- 
rangements with publishers of recordings 
and filmstrips, and other arrangements 
with publishers of books, by means of 
which Council members may secure cer- 
tain selected recordings, filmstrips, and 
books at considerable discounts. Members 
may now order through the Council, at 
below list price, Fries’ Structure of English, 
Robertson and Cassidy’s Development of 
Modern English, and Davies’ witty book 
Grammar without Tears. At still larger dis- 
counts they may obtain numerous record- 
ings, including John Barrymore’s superb 
interpretations of scenes from Shakespeare, 
Dylan Thomas's readings of his own 
poems, “The Rubaiyat,” “Sohrab and 
Rustum,” and the poetry of Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay read by Judith Anderson. At a 
reduced price they may secure filmstrips of 
Robinson Crusoe, the Odyssey, and 
Knights of the Round Table. 

There you have an admittedly incom- 
plete accounting of Council activities dur- 
ing the past year. I apologize to the many 
committees and individuals whose work I 
did not refer to explicitly. Time would not 
permit me even to mention all the other 
projects that are now under way. 


iil 
Now for the look at the future. The 
future is shaped by people who are willing 
and able to dream dreams and then take 
steps to change dreaming into doing. Some 
persons only dream, and accomplish 
nothing. Some persons only do, without a 
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dream and therefore without farseeing. 
The Council has been fortunate in having 
officers who could both dream and do. Its 
present officers are of that sort. I want to 
describe the dreams and then indicate how 
you can help to translate the dreams into 
actions. 

I should say first that today we find in 
some persons, even in some teachers, an 
attitude of defeatism and hopelessness. 
They say, “It is useless to plan ahead. 
Either the hydrogen bomb will kill us all, 
or we shall die a different sort of death 
smothered beneath the world wave of 


Communism.” Such persons have given up 
before the battle has been joined, like an 
army that flees when the scouts report that 
the enemy has been sighted. I am no Polly- 
anna, no Doctor Pangloss, no ostrich, but 
I believe that America and democracy and 
the best part of the human spirit are not 


yet defeated and need not be defeated. I 
like these sentences from E. M. Forster: 
“The people I respect most behave as if 
they were immortal and as if society were 
eternal. Both assumptions are false: (but) 
both of them must be accepted as true if 
we are to go on eating and working and 
loving, and are to keep open a few breath- 
ing holes for the human spirit.” 

I believe that there are three major 
areas in which the Council should attempt 
to become much stronger before its fiftieth 
convention, which will be held in 1960. 

The first of these areas is that of re- 
search. Research is nothing new for the 
Council; it has always conducted research. 
But I believe that we need to take the lead 
in finding ways of improving much more 
the teaching of reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening on all levels. When our 
schools are under fire, the chief criticism is 


usually that many of our students are de- 
ficient in their ability to read and write. 
Some of the critics of the schools distort 
the facts, telling untruths about the degree 
of our success or failure; many other critics 
exaggerate, at least slightly, but some 
honestly and correctly show us that we are 
accomplishing less than we should and 
can. It is a sad commentary upon our edu- 
cational system that last spring in one state 
legislature a bill was introduced declaring 
it a misdemeanor to grant a high school 
diploma to any student who cannot read 
and write. We need to find ways, I re- 
peat, to improve the teaching of reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. Consider- 
ing the handicaps under which we work 
we are doing well, but it is possible to raise 
considerably the average level of our ac- 
complishments. 

Therefore I am recommending to the 
Executive Committee the establishment of 
a research committee which will have the 
following functions: 

1. Study the Council's entire program 
of research, pointing out unneces- 
sary duplication of effort and dis- 
covering neglected areas. 

. Coordinate the Council’s program 
of research; work with officers of 
the National Conference on Re- 
search in English in an attempt to 
dovetail our research and theirs. 

. Recommend the formation of re- 
search groups to study specific 
problems. 

As I have outlined it, this proposal 
perhaps sounds dull and conventional. It 
has, however, far-reaching implications. 
Our organization deals with some of the 
most vital skills and subject materials in 
the curriculum. There are hundreds of 
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questions to which we do not know the 
answers. For instance, I refer you to the 
dozens of questions asked in the symposi- 
um on “Unsolved Problems in Reading” in 
the October and November Elementary 
English. For another instance, consider 
how little we really know about articula- 
tion of work in elementary schools, high 
schools, and colleges. For still another, a 
problem on which the Council is already 
working on the college level, what is or 
should be the relationship between literary 
scholarship and the teaching of college 
English? The questions in need of answer- 
ing go on endlessly. Finding reasonably 
definitive answers may produce much 
more resultful teaching in elementary and 
high schools and in colleges. 

I shall turn now to the second area in 
which I believe the Council should try to 
increase its strength. This is the area of 
direct assistance to the individual teacher. 

Through its magazines, books, pam- 
phlets, reading lists, and recordings, and 
through the efforts of hard-working com- 
mittees, NCTE already contributes im- 
measurably to the teacher’s help, comfort, 
and success. But there is much more to be 
done. We need to discover what needs of 
English teachers are not met, or are met 
inadequately, by commercial organizations, 
and then encourage or direct the pro- 
duction of these materials or produce them 
ourselves. For example, many teachers 
have difficulty in locating suitable free or 
inexpensive material for their bulletin 
boards. The Council ought to prepare and 
keep up to date a brochure listing such ma- 
terials as are available, together with their 
sources; further, the Council should see 
that bulletin board materials are produced 
where they are lacking and genuinely 


needed. 

Among other services that the Coun- 
cil should render or otherwise provide for 
are the production or distribution of liter- 
ary recordings for elementary schools; the 
distribution of tape recordings of special 
interest to English classes; the dissemina- 
tion of news concerning sources where 
teachers may secure good trade books at 
low cost; the distribution of resource units 
that have been used successfully in teach- 
ing; assistance to teachers of English in 
foreign lands, and more assistance to those 
in the United States and Canada who teach 
English to pupils who know only a differ- 
ent language; work toward better standards 
for certification; encouragement to pub- 
lishers to produce college texts for courses 
in which materials are now difficult to ob- 
tain; assistance to affiliates and other 
groups interested in preparing regional 
literary maps or regional literary histories; 
work toward lessening the load of over- 
worked teachers; recruitment of additional 
able teachers; and provision for the pro- 
duction of materials of any kind that a 
number of teachers believe desirable. On 
the college level, the work of the Commit- 
tee on College English for Non-Major 
Students needs to be extended so that we 
can make better provisions for the ninety- 
six per cent of college students who take 
work in English but are not English 
majors.‘ 

Before 1960 I hope that Council head- 
quarters can afford to employ a fulltime, 
well-qualified person who will be respon- 
sible for providing detailed help to individ- 
ual teachers who write us about their prob- 
lems. This person would prepare biblio- 
graphies, lists and other materials useful in 
answermg questions that keep recurring. 
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In addition, this person, who should be 
someone with varied teaching experience 
and generally excellent background, would 
give carefully reasoned answers to those 
questions that are unique or that only a 
few teachers ask. We are fortunate in 
having in our present office personnel four 
experienced teachers, but each one has so 
many other responsibilities that questions 
have to be answered much less thoroughly 
than we should like. 

I hope also that before 1960 we can 
afford to employ a second well-qualified 
person who will devote full time to help- 
ing schools with their problems in curricu- 
lum planning. This person would spend 
part of his time in the Council office, 
giving assistance on curricular problems 
through correspondence. The rest of his 
time would be spent in various schools 
throughout the country, providing on-the- 
job help. 

Assistance of the kinds I have been de- 
scribing costs money. The Council must 
increase its membership and its revenue if 
it is to afford them. 

The third and last area in which the 
Council needs to increase its strength is one 
that is less tangible than the others. Per- 
haps I can name it, most simply, as the im- 
provement of professional spirit among 
English teachers. 

Let me hasten to say that many English 
teachers are well supplied with spirit. But 
I fear that there are some-maybe just a 
small minority, and never, of course, those 
who attend NCTE conventions—I fear 
there are some who merely go through the 
requisite motions in order to draw a pay- 
check. They regard their work as routine 
labor; they must be in a certain place at a 
certain time and say certain things and 


write certain marks on certain papers. They 
have no more interest in improving their 
background and their teaching than a 
ditchdigger is likely to have in digging a 
more artistic ditch. 

Still other teachers, less badly off, have 
merely become tired and discouraged. They 
are in need of refreshment, reinvigoration, 
renewal of faith in the importance of their 
work. Sometime, somehow, they have for- 
gotten that the work of the English teacher 
is of paramount importance in our society. 
They have forgotten that it is the English 
teacher who provides many Americans 
with their greatest opportunity to achieve 
a little of that elusive thing called culture. 
They have forgotten that communication 
is the basis of civilization, and that it is the 
English teacher who does more than any- 
one else to improve communication. They 
have become embogged in correcting sen- 
tence fragments and in teaching the date 
of Robert Browning's birth—both impor- 
tant jobs—and they have lost perspective. 
They feel that they are laboring alone, all, 
all alone; Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday they go forth and sail the 
pounding sea; on Friday at four o'clock 
they sigh in relief and then spend Saturday 
and Sunday in a fog of fear that Monday 
will come again. 

I do not claim to know how to cure 
such maladies. I believe, though, that a 
partial cure may be effected if the Council 
eases the life of the English teacher by 
providing more such services as I have al- 
ready described. I believe further that the 
Council needs to encourage the formation 
of many more small groups of English 
teachers who will get together for social 
or professional meetings three or four times 
each year. I am thinking, for instance, that 
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every city with a population of 25,000 or 
more should have an English teachers’ or- 
ganization affiliated with the Council. In 
smaller communities the teachers from sev- 
eral nearby towns should organize, or the 
teachers of a county. Their meetings would 
help to develop a feeling of belonging, 
would combat aloneness, would encourage 
the exchange of professional information, 
and would make possible various types of 
inexpensive cultural programs. 

The National Council cannot form 
these groups. The initiative must come 
from someone within the community. That 
someone should be you; if you wait for an- 
other person to take the first step, the 
group will never be organized. The Coun- 
cil will welcome all such groups as affili- 
ates. It will help each initiator of a group 
by sending the Handbook for Affiliates, 
which gives specific suggestions for organ- 
izing, planning programs, and the like. 
Each group will be entitled to choose one 
or more of its members as Directors of the 
Council.. The president of each affiliate 
will receive regular issues of Council- 
Grams, giving information about what 
other affiliates and the Council are doing. 
The Council now has 124 affiliates. It 
should have more than 500, and most of 
them should be small ones of the sort I 
have been describing. 

I have attempted to explain the three 
areas in which the Council's strength 
should grow markedly during the next six 
years: in research, in providing more helps 
for individual teachers, and in improving 
professional spirits. 

The program that I have outlined will 
not be easy, and it will be expensive. 
Whether we can accomplish it depends 
upon how much the Council grows. With 


our present 27,000 members and sub- 
scribers, we can accomplish only part of it. 

The potential membership and sub- 
scription list of the Council is above 
200,000. In fact, if one subscriber to Ele- 
mentary English were in every elementary 
school in the land, that magazine alone 
would have a circulation of more than 
90,000. There are between 80,000 and 
90,000 high school teachers of English, 
and between 20,000 and 30,000 college 
teachers of English. Our 27,000 members 
and subscribers are no more than a good 
beginning. 

I wish to issue a challege to the mem- 
bers of the Council. Do you believe firmly 
enough in the work of the Council and in 
its future possibilities to be willing to help 
it to grow? I am going to suggest two 
slogans for our use during the next six 
years. The first slogan is “Each one reach 
one.” That means simply that each mem- 
ber of the Council is urged to reach one 
nonmember each year and attempt to per- 
suade him that the Council is worth four 
dollars of his money. 

The Council will grow and increase its 
value mainly through the interest of its 
individual members who have no special 
official positions. We invite more and 
wider participation in annual meetings, in 
affiliate groups, in the magazines, in Coun- 
cil committees, and especially in the school 
where you teach. Our strength is your 
strength. Your sturdy participation in pro- 


fessional activities is requisite to the im- 
provement of the profession. 


Other sources of growth are the de- 
voted: efforts of our nearly three hundred 
Publit Relations Representatives, the work 
of Council affiliates, the annual advertising 
campaign, and the Junior Membership 
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plan which enables prospective teachers to 
obtain at greatly reduced cost the benefits 
of Council membership. Basically, though, 
it is you who can do most for the Council 
so that the Council can do most for yu. 

The second slogan is “Fifty by Sixty.” 
That means that we are setting an am- 
bitious goal: fitty thousand members and 
subscribers by convention time in 1960. 
That will mean almost doubling our pres- 
ent number of members and subscribers. I 
am convinced that if we do so, the Council 
can provide the services that I have de- 
scribed. 

The figure of fifty thousand may seem 
impossibly high to many of you. However, 
if every state today had proportionately as 
high a percentage of members and sub- 
scribers as Kansas has, our present enroll- 
ment would be more than 42,000. If every 
state today had as high a proportion of 
members and subscribers as Utah has, our 
present enrollment would be almost 
44,000. Kansas and Utah have already al- 
most reached their quotas for 1960. But 


knowing the energy of the teachers of 
Kansas and Utah, I suspect that they will 
set even higher quotas for themselves. 

When you walked in tonight, you were 
given mimeographed sheets on which, for 
each state, year-by-year goals from now 
until 1960 are indicated. These goals are 
based upon each state’s population and its 
necessary growth in members and sub- 
scribers if the Council is to reach Fifty by 
Sixty. Whether your state reaches its goal, 
and whether the Council serves you as well 
as it may—these depend upon you. For the 
states that are well below average in pres- 
ent membership, the challenge is great, 
perhaps too great. Maybe other states can 
exceed their quotas and thus take up the 
slack. 

I have attempted tonight to give you a 
factual, unemotional presentation of the 
possibilities for the Council's future. I shall 
conclude by repeating what I said earlier: 
“The future is shaped by people who are 
willing and able to dream dreams and then 
take steps to change dreaming into doing.” 


Council members may now save $1.40 plus postage on a large and beautiful literary 
map of the United States. Produced by a commercial firm and sold to their customers 
at $7.00 plus postage, it may be obtained by Council members for $5.60, prepaid. Order 


from the Council office 


The map is 64 by 44 inches, on plasticized paper. Printed in six colors, it has over 
100 illustrations, includes about 350 literary titles, gives 1000 names of writers, and 
presents 19 regional listings of books. Small inset maps give more detailed information 
about literary New York City, New Orleans, and the Bret Harte Country 





The Bilingual Child 


L. S. TiREMAN 


and His Reading Vocabulary 


Introduction 

There is no magic formula to solve all 
the reading problems of non-English- 
speaking children. They must master the 
same reading skills as the English speaking 
children master. The difference is that they 
must do so while learning a new language. 
Almost anything that can be said about the 
reading habits of one group applies also to 
the other. The principles of learning seem 
to be the same, but they vary in the degree 
of application. Success for the teacher of 
these pupils is compounded of an apprecia- 
tion of their difficulties, a knowledge of 
the language and reading skills to be 
mastered, a vast amount of patience, and a 
real liking for children. 

The reading problems of most bi- 
lingual children arise, generally, from the 
home situation. The economic status, the 
education of the parents, the general cul- 
tural level, the emotional pattern, the 
health standards, mobility, rural or urban 
residence, and the attitude toward the Eng- 
lish language are interlocking factors. The 
product of all these factors is the child with 
whom you work. 

A foreign culture background does not 
mean inferiority, it means difference: dif- 
ference in attitude of the parents toward 
the significance and value of education; 
difference in the belief in general educa- 
tion; in the extent of personal sacrifices 
needed to send children to school; in will- 
ingness to deprive oneself of the income he 
might receive if the child left school and 


went to work. These items bear directly on 
the matter of regularity of attendance and 
the age of dropping out of school and con- 
sequently on the child’s reading ability. 
Another difference is in the language of 
the home. The mother tongue—the lan- 
guage of the hearth—is a dear possession. 
It carries with it intimate and cherished 
memories and is the vehicle of customary 
communication. Consequently parents 
make a real sacrifice when they give it up 
for another language in which they are less 
comfortable and less secure. Indeed they 
will not relinquish the mother tongue un- 
less they are convinced that their children 
will profit from the increased opportunity 
to think and speak in the new language. 

The economic status of the parents af- 
fects the reading situation of their child, 
English-speaking or non-English-speaking. 
It so happens that a large proportion of the 
non-English-speaking parents will fall in 
the low-income bracket with a resulting 
meager environment. This situation affects 
directly the number and kind of experi- 
ences the children have, the amount and 
kind of available reading material, and the 
number of years the children can remain in 
school. 

Because of the considerations men- 
tioned, the average non-English-speaking 
child will not perfect reading skills as 
quickly as the English-speaking child. His 
difficulties will persist for many years both 


Dr. Tireman is professor of Education at the 
University of New Mexico. 
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in easily recognized forms as well as the 
more subtle ones. One of the most funda- 
mental problems relates to the matter of 
vocabulary. In its most readily recognized 
aspect this appears as a lack of English 
words. In its more subtle aspect, it refers 
to the inability to distinguish between 
shades of meaning as expressed by words. 
As is well known, we do not get meaning 
from the printed word, we put meaning 
into the printed symbols. These odd little 
characters, d-o-g, mean nothing at first. 
But through many and varied experiences, 
both joyous and sad, the word becomes 
meaningful. 


In any case, vocabulary growth is de- 
pendent upon experiences, real and syn- 
thetic. If the home environment of the bi- 
lingual child provides only meager experi- 
ences, the school must compensate by a 
rich and satisfying program. The collect- 
ing and care of a science corner will make 
some words meaningful that otherwise are 
empty. Anyone can learn the word fish, 
but meaning comes through observing and 
studying them. The word Korea does not 
mean the same to me as it does to a man 
who fought in Korea. 

The non-English-speaking child lives 
in a strange world where many words are 
vague, indistinct, foggy, cloudy, and ob- 
scure. Is it any wonder that he is frustrated 
and emotionally disturbed? Here are 
samples: 

blot—"“Where blood comes” (clot) 

spool—"A place where there is water” 

pool ) 

habit—"“We habit be quiet” (had better) 

rack—"“When they go fast they rack 

(wreck) the car” 

won—"The Indians have a wigwon” 

task—"They cut the tasks of the elephant” 

bushel—"“The name of a big bush” 


climate—"“The natives climate (climbed 
up) the trees to get coconuts.” 

oyster—"“A kind of bird in the zoo” 
(ostrich ) 

run on the bank, run in a stocking, a home 
run, run a race, a run for your money. 

the cross-eyed bear (the cross I'd bear) 

the car stopped at the fork in the road 


If one examines these misconceptions, 
he finds many that are logical. You and I 
make the same type of error when we try 
to speak in a foreign language. Example: 
That famous salutation of one of our lead- 
ing American politicians when he ad- 
dressed an audience south of the border 
“Senoras y caballos.”” 

These are only the overt signs. The 
tragedy of the situation is that for every 
misconception we note there are dozens, 
and probably hundreds, that occur to con- 
fuse the reader and we are unaware of 
them. We only know that the child fails to 
comprehend and are irritated or sympa- 
thetic depending upon our own under- 
standing of the problem. 

A teacher of bilingual-speaking chil- 
dren will find much meat in an experti- 
mental study by Gray and Holmes.” Miss 
Holmes presents experimental evidence 
which shows conclusively that “specific 
guidance is of relatively more value to 
pupils of limited initial achievement” 
than an indirect method. By specific vo- 
cabulary instruction, Miss Holmes means 

(1) to form clear, vivid associations 
between word meanings and their oral and 
written symbols; (2) to promote the 


meanings of words and phrases and (3) 
to provide opportunity for pupils to use 


‘The salutation is “Senoras y caballeros” (Ladies 
and gentlemen). The speaker confused the sec- 
ond word which means horses. 

"Wm. S. Gray and Eleanor Holmes, The Devel- 
opment of Meaning Vocabularies in Reading, 
University of Chicago, 1938. pp 140 
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the new words appropriately in either oral 
or written form.” 


Experienced teachers find some of the 
following techniques to be especially help- 
ful: 

tape recording 

vocabulary notebooks in which all new 

words are listed, with synonyms or defini- 

tions and sentences 

exercises in selecting accurate words to ex- 

press meaning 

listing words often confused 

listing words with similar words to show 

differences in meaning 

listing words with antonyms 

listing descriptive words 

dramatization with specific attention to 

choice of words 

oral exercises with the specific intention 

of using the new words to be studied 

habitual use of the dictionary 

This program takes much time. The 
teacher must decide which is more im- 
portant for the child—to learn to pro- 
nounce mechanically a large number of 
meaningless words or to use a smaller 
number with understanding. Many a social 
science lesson in the upper grades is sterile 
because the teacher has followed the 
former practice. In the schools of Europe 
where bilingualism exists, it is a common 
custom to use the content subjects for lan- 


‘Ibid. p. 45 


guage instruction. For example: a history 
lesson may provide something to talk 
about in the language that is being learned. 
They feel that it is rather purposeless to 
try to talk unless one has something to say. 


The writer finds phonetic and struc- 
tural analysis useful for the English-speak- 
ing child who has an adequate oral vocabu- 
lary. For, as he analyzes the word, he has 
the possibility of recognizing it through 
the ear. However, for the non-English- 
speaking child who has a limited oral vo- 
cabulary, these tools are less helpful. 

Accordingly, we recommend for the 
bilingual child the introduction of many 
experiences to increase his meaningful vo- 
cabulary and, in addition, a direct attack on 
these words to fix them in his vocabulary. 


In summary: 

1. Meaning is attached to words by 
numerous and varied experiences. 

2. If the home environment is meager, 
the school must compensate. 

3. Experimental evidence supports the 
direct attack on vocabulary. 

4. Such a program should 
major attention in all subjects and in all 
grades throughout the elementary school 
and probably in the secondary school. 


receive 


Want to tour England or continental Europe with congenial friends? The project is 
still only in the talking stage, having been broached at the recent Executive Committee 
meeting in Detroit. The plan would be for the Council to sponsor reasonable—priced 
tours for groups of its members. Places of high literary interest would be stressed 


Probably arrangements can’t be made for the summer of 1955, but 1956 seems pos- 
sible. If you have ideas or comments, please write the Executive Secretary or one of the 
officers. 








D. Lewis EDWARDS 
AND E. W. DOLCH 


Introducing a Remedial 


Reading Program 


Remedial reading teachers who have prepared 
themselves extensively, have had years of ex- 
perience in general classroom teaching, and have 
an intense interest in their work, often experi- 
ence difficulty when they attempt to introduce 
a remedial reading program into a public school 
system. They may become involved in such 
details as faulty scheduling, too large or too 
small case loads, lack of coordination of school 
personnel, or inadequate support by parents. As 
a consequence the program may be considered a 
failure, resulting in the return of the remedial 
reading teacher to regular classroom teaching, 
in spite of the urgent need for special teachers. 
But far more serious is the prospect that school 
administrators, because of an unsatisfactory ex- 
perience, might abandon the idea of a remedial 
reading program. 

To prevent these unfortunate consequences, 
definite planning beforehand is necessary. The 
special teacher should therefore be prepared to 
plan her own program, and in most school sys- 
tems she will be expected to do so. Since the 
causes of retardation in reading are varied, care- 
ful diagnosis is needed. Time must be allowed 
for testing and scheduling. The special services 
of the school, such as those given by the nurse, 
speech therapist, and psychologist, should be 
consulted if there is need. The many needs of 
a handicapped individual require a departure 
from the “normal” school routine. 

For the best success, this planning must cover 
at least five distinct areas: First, the remedial 
reading teacher should determine just which 
children will need help. Second, she must have 
an effective method of reporting on these needs. 
Third, because of her special training, she should 
determine the character of the special classes 
rather than have classes set up by other persons. 


Fourth, the remedial reading teacher should 
maintain a system of time-saving administrative 
and permanent record forms. Fifth, she must 
have definite plans for a public relations pro- 
gram. 


Determining which children need help 

One of the first questions asked by adminis- 
trators is, “How are you going to locate the 
children who need remedial reading aid?” If 
you lack a plan, superintendents will probably 
suggest using the referral method by which 
teachers refer children who, in their opinion, 
need special help. The writer has found that 
the use of this system usually results in a 1 per 
cent referral instead of a selection of at least 
10 per cent. The inefficiency of the teacher- 
referral method is not due to the negligence of 
teachers. There are at least two reasons for 
their inadequate referrals. 


First, the classroom teacher's definition of a 
retarded reader will differ from the specialist's 
definition. Teachers have a tendency to believe 
that if a child is “bright” and is having difficulty 
with reading the reason is “laziness.” Specialists 
view the “lazy” children differently. We see the 
behavior called “laziness” as an effect, not as a 
cause of reading problems. Ordinarily, normal 
children should be normal readers, but there 
must also be proper transition from home to 
school, effective training in relating sounds to 
symbols, verbal meaning development, and good 
associations with books and reading if the child 
is to make normal progress in learning to read 
Without proper attention, ‘lazy” readers learn 
Mr. Edwards is Consultant and Remedial Read- 
ing Teacher, Rantoul, Illinois 
Dr. Dolch is Professor emeritus of Education at 
the University of Illinois. 
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even greater dislike of reading. 

A second reason why teachers might hesitate 
to refer pupils with reading difficulties is the 
belief that “the remedial reading teacher is too 
busy” to consider the child who is slightly re- 
carded. In the first place, the teacher may be 
much mistaken in her estimation of the child's 
retardation. Children “cover up” their reading 
difficulties. Then, children who are only slightly 
retarded are due the same consideration as the 
child who is more obviously in need of aid. It 
is possible that these children greatly need spec- 
ial aid in developing better reading habits, or 
need instruction to help avoid being severely 
retarded as they become older. The interpre- 
tation of these many reading problems consti- 
tutes part of the special preparation of the 
remedial reading teacher. Therefore, it is best 
if the remedial reading teacher evaluates the 
reading ability of the pupils in the school at 
the time of the initial survey. 


Testing reading 

Giving standard reading tests to all the chil- 
dren is not recommended for two reasons: first, 
because errors often made by such reading tests 
are due to the children’s unusual method of tak- 
ing them; second, because a score on a standard 
test is not diagnostic and does not tell just what 
help a child needs. 

Therefore, the most efficient method of con- 
ducting the initial survey in reading is to test 
each pupil individually by means of the Gray 
Oral Reading Test. Once there has been an 
all-pupil survey, subsequent testing will involve 
only the students transferring into the school 
system and the diagnostic testing of all pupils 
in grades 2-4, and all children on the summary 
report of the previous year. Thus, a running 
survey of remedial reading needs is maintained 
at all times. The initial all-pupil survey is in- 
tended to be strictly objective and relieves the 
classroom teacher of the undesirable task of 
judging whether or not a child is going to need 
special reading aid. The entire school popula- 





tion can be scheduled and screened with an 
average of three minutes per pupil. Some 
authors maintain that testing should not be 
part of the first meeting with children. It has 
been the writer's experience that a warm, 
friendly atmosphere can achieve near-maximum 
test results. A ready smile, amiable spirit, and 
a love of children makes a slower approach un- 
necessary. 


When a room is to be surveyed, the teacher 
is informed as to the date and time the survey 
will be conducted. When the day arrives the 
remedial reading teacher should go to the class- 
room and request that to begin the screening 
four pupils be sent to the special room. Then 
when each pupil returns to the classroom, the 
teacher is instructed to send another so that 
several children are ready at the testing room at 
all times. Thus, the remedial reading teacher 
can work rapidly, eliminating wasted time in 
waiting. 

An important phase of the reading survey 
procedure is to make certain that classroom 
teachers are informed as to the results of the 
testing of the children for whom they are direct- 
ly responsible. The Gray Oral Reading Test is 
very adaptable to this need, for it can be scored 
rapidly and evaluated as quickly as each child 
completes the test. As soon as the children in 
a classroom have been tested, the teacher should 
be given a list of the children in her room who 
will be participating in the remedial reading 
program. Make certain that the teachers un- 
derstand the nature and limitation of the test 
scores submitted with these names, that it is a 
summary-grade score. They should be made to 
understand that these scores are serving the pur- 
Also, 
the summary score has a tendency to give high 
ratings to “word studiers” and do not indicate 
whether or not a child has the reading habit 
Despite these score inadequacies, the results of 
the room survey will help the teacher better un- 
derstand the educational problems of some of 


her pupils and the special attributes of others 


pose of the survey and are not diagnostic 
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Testing mental ability 


Upon completion of the reading survey, 
and prior to compiling the summary report, it 
is best to obtain an estimation of the mental 
ability of those children who from their Gray 
Oral test are apparently in need of reading aid. 
A test meeting the needs of such a testing pro- 
gram must have several important characteris- 
tics. First, it must mot require the use of read- 
ing skills. Second, it must be quick-scoring and 
easily administered. Third, it must have a better 
than average degree of validity. The Alpha 
form of the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
test, used extensively by this writer, meets these 
needs very well. This test may not indicate the 
maximum ability of the children in the higher 
grade, but it will give a quick answer as to 
whether or not a child has sufficient mental 
ability to progress in learning reading skills. 
Further psychological testing can be done at a 
later date if deemed necessary, and by school 
personnel who are responsible for a testing pro- 
gram. Be careful not to create the impression 
that remedial reading teachers are also experts 
in the area of psychological testing. 

The mental ability testing program can be 
administered by retracing the steps used in 
making the reading ability survey. The teacher 
of each room should be notified ahead of time 
as to the date and time the testing is to be done. 
Then go to the designated room at the time 
indicated and request those pupils who indicated 
in the Gray Oral Reading test that they would 
need some aid in improving their reading skills 
to accompany you. The entire group should be 
taken to a suitable room and given the test des- 
cribed above. The test can be given, including 
instruction, in thirty minutes, since it has a time 
limit of twenty-five minutes. 

Before proceeding to the next room, score the 
tests and deposit a list of the scores made with 
the teacher who is directly responsible for the 
children who were tested. Again, make certain 
that the teacher understands the limitations of 
this test. Several things can distort the scores. 
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First, since possessing reading skills gives prac- 
tice in problem solving, which is here being 
tested, children who are non-readers have a 
tendency to score below their true mental abil- 
ity level. Second some children score too high 
because of concrete ability. Third, some children 
do poorly in taking tests because of bad ex- 
periences they have had in taking them in the 
past. Therefore, the score the child makes may 
be inaccurate and could conceivably vary up or 
down. It is only an approximation. With these 
thoughts in mind, the classroom teacher can use 
the mental-age scores in gaining a better under- 
standing of the educational limitations or special 
attributes of the children tested. 


Effective method of reporting results 
of survey 


Reading ability and mental ability tests com- 
pleted, the remedial reading teacher is now 
ready to organize the findings into a summary 
report. The summary report must be: (1) 
concise, because it will be used by principals, 
superintendents, members of the special educa- 
tion department, nurse, and others who are 
limited in the amount of time they can spend 
using it; (2) informative, for it will be used by 
administrative personnel in noticing trends of 
general needs in school management or curri- 
culum revisions; (3) usable by the remedial 
reading teacher. That is, the summary report 
should include a code of some sort which will 
enable her to make rapid evaluations of the 
needs of the children on the list, and of the 
status of the program — whether or not the 
program is taking care of the children who need 
help the most. This need is best met by as- 
signing each child a priority rating which is as- 
certained from his chronological age, mental 
age, and reading level. A rating of “1” indi- 
cates a child as being in the classification need- 
ing most help. The children with a rating of 
“2” are not as much in need of help as the ones 
with the rating of “1”. Those children with a 


rating of “3” are least in need of help 
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The main classification of the summary report 
should be according to the schools in the sys- 
tem. In this main section the children should 
be listed by rooms. Then, the rooms should 
be arranged in ascending order. The second 
grade would be listed first, followed by the 
third, etc. until all rooms are listed. Actually, 
the summary report for the entire school system 
would consist of a compilation of the individual 
summary reports of each school in the system. 

When listing the children by rooms, list five 
factors as column headings: Name, Chronologi- 
cal Age, Mental Age, Reading Level, and Prior- 
ity Rating. Example: 


NAME OF SCHOOL 
REMEDIAL READING SUMMARY 


REPORT 
1954-55 
Grade Two — Room 8 
Mrs. Smith 
Name CA! MA Reading Level 

Rating 
1. Stanley, Allen 8-2 | 9-10 Pre-primer 1 
2. Heller, Jerry 8-0 8-6 Ist. Sem. Ist. 3 
3. Jones, Charles 9-0 | 8-4 2nd. sem. Ist. 3 


The chronological age and mental age should 
be recorded to the nearest month. The priority 
rating is derived from the factors listed above 
as column headings. Two considerations should 
be made in assigning the priority rating num- 
ber. First, what is the degree of retardation? 
Second, can the child respond to remedial read- 
ing aid? For example, if the child is in 3rd 
grade, chronological age 9 yr., mental age 7 yr. 
2 mo., reading level pre-primer, he would re- 
ceive a rating of “1”. Now, this rating does not 
refer to his order in his class. It rates him on 
the basis of the entire school population. There 
would be many children with the rating of “1”. 
It is possible that all of the children requiring 
aid from one room would have ratings of “1”. 
Further reference is made to the use of the rat- 
ing numbers in the section on determining class 
characteristics. Since a fairly high percentage 
of pupils will need remedial reading aid, the 
system of using the priority rating is efficient 


and a time-saver when used for the purpose of 
making a rapid selection of pupils to be sched- 
uled, or in gaining a quick view of how well the 
program is succeeding in taking care of those 
pupils most in need of aid. 

A sufficient number of copies of the summary 
report should be made so that all administrators, 
department heads, members of the department 
of special education, nurse, speech correctionist, 
and psychologist can be given copies. Once 
these summary reports for each school have been 
completed, they should be organized into an 
Annual Survey Report. This report is then 
analyzed and condensed into a one-page Statis- 
tical Report. 


STATISTICAL REPORT 


1954-55 
Total School Population ...... 1750 
Junior High ........ 550 
Total number of cases ...... 133 
Ts itiacnesitcnditiesbinemiinieninnietinanauen 76 
I ctisiiciitasiseiiibiciie 57 
I a lita 24% 


The Statistical Report constitutes a break- 
down of the remedial reading needs of the en- 
tire school system. It should appear as the first 
page on the Annual Survey Report, and the 
entire compilation is to be delivered to the 
administrative officials as soon as possible. They 
will be personally interested and will want to 
present the reading program to the members of 
the school board. Also, a concise, accurate re- 
port, executed in a professional manner, will 
certainly enhance the remedial reading teacher's 
position in the faculty. 


Determining the class characteristics 


If the burden of determining the class charac- 
teristics is placed on the superintendent, he will 
naturally design it according to his concept of 
what a class should be: forty-five minute periods, 
daily meetings, and standard-size classes. Un- 
fortunately, some administrators have conceived 
the remedial reading class as a “dumping 
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ground” for inferior students, or discipline prob- 
lems. The remedial reading teacher must not 
permit this to happen. If it does, the program 
is doomed to failure before it begins. There- 
fore, most administrators should not be ex- 
pected to make decisions which are to meet the 
needs of a special group of children who have 
experienced difficulty in learning to read. The 
remedial reading teacher should decide as to the 
type of pupil, the number meeting in each 
group, and the number of times they shall meet 
each week. 


Grouping 

It has been the writer's experience that the 
most efficient size for a group is one to three 
members, six being the maximum. Even though 
the grouping is completely “homogeneous,” the 
effectiveness of the therapy will be much less- 
ened with more than six in one group. There 


are several reasons for this. One, the most ef- 


fective type program is one in which the par- 


ents play an active part in supplementing the 
remedial reading program. Although parent aid 
may have to be discouraged in some instances, 
it is best if it can be used. The effort going 
into this type of coordination is rather con- 
siderable. A total over-load of cases forces one 
to neglect this phase of the program, possibly 
at the expense of the child’s learning to read. 
Two, much careful planning must go into se- 
lecting reading material for the pupils as they 
proceed up the “reading ladder.” This is time 
consuming. The fewer the students, the better 
will be the selection of reading material. Three, 
and most important, the more individual at- 
tention the remedial reading teacher can give 
to each pupil the better, because one must be 
certain that the children know why they are 
doing a certain type of activity. Children tend 
to imitate one another and to “bluff” their way 
through with hazy understandings. For the best 
type of learning the learner must know more 
than what he is doing. He must know why he 
is doing it. Those children who are uncertain 


as to why, and as a result lack self-direction, 
do not respond satisfactorily to even the most 
motivating type of materials. Small groups and 
the increased individual attention aids in mak- 
ing certain the children know the very im- 
portant “why.” 


Class time 


Teachers of remedial reading, speech therapy, 
etc., must be ready to make certain sacrifices. 
They are concerned with demanding effort of 
the children which is above the normal school 
requirements. If an exorbitant amount of time 
is required of children in remedial reading 
class, or if they are required to meet too fre- 
quently, the burden of school becomes too great. 
Therefore, it is the usual policy to meet read- 
ing classes on alternate days during the week 
for twenty to twenty-five minute periods. In- 
cluding the time spent going to and from read- 
ing class, each child therefore devotes approxi- 
mately one hour each week to receiving instruc- 
tion in reading. Short, bi-weekly meetings can 
be justified by two other reasons. One, by using 
the administrative materials described below, 
much of the normally required class-time super- 
vision will be done in the regular classroom 
by teachers and appointed helpers, or by the 
parents in the home. 

Two, the learning of reading and the ef- 
fective use of reading skills will not come about 
under circumstances where the therapist does 
all of the directing. There must be self-direction 
on the part of the pupil. The short, bi-weekly 
meetings are adequate for aiding most cases to 
aid themselves. Some children need a concen- 
trated, daily program, particularly where there 
is low innate ability and in situations where 
there might be inadequate supervision in the 
home. These children can be doubled on the 
schedule, that is, we can meet them daily. 

Group meetings can be scheduled closely 
without definite preparation periods between 
groups, or there can be an allowance for a short 
preparation period between each group meet- 
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ing and the next. There is a distinct disadvan- 
tage to taking this preparation time between 
group meetings: some children stay past their 
regular dismissal time; others arrive early. As 
a result the “preparation” period tends to dis- 
appear. On the other hand, if one schedules 
the group meetings so that one group arriving 
pushes the other group out, the schedule will 
run smoothly. If this “close” method of schedul- 
ing is used, provision should be made for a 
“preparation period” which will be free of in- 
terruptions for the purpose of planning, or 
working on records. Regardless of the method 
of grouping it is vitally important that time 
be allowed for maintaining clinic records and 
for preparing the “progress” forms which are 
sent to the parents and teachers periodically. 
In addition to the daily allowance of prepara- 
tion time, at least one-half day each week 
should be set aside for office work, conferences 
with parents and teachers, and home calls. 


Tentative schedule 


With the summary report at hand and a clear 
understanding of the size of groups, the time 
to be spent with each group, the number of 
times they are to meet each week, the remedial 
reading teacher is ready to make a tentative 
schedule. Certain precautions must be observed 
in making the tentative schedule. First, avoid 
being in a school at the same time as the speech 
correctionist or any other person in the depart- 
ment of special education who is maintaining 
a schedule. Second, become acquainted with the 
general school routine so that in setting up a 
schedule of classes they will not “slice” into 
the beginnings and endings of the regular class- 
room sessions. The reading classes should be 
arranged either to begin or to end at the same 
time as the regular classes. Third, for maximum 
success the total remedial reading load should 
not be more than fifty pupils at one time. Of 
course, some of these pupils will give their 
place to others as time goes on, making the 
total yearly number of cases much more than 


fifty. 

The successful maintenance of records and 
the proper coordination of the program with 
the parénts and classroom teacher make the 
precautions stated above mandatory. Since the 
maximum load at any one time is to be no 
more than fifty, there will undoubtedly be an 
active and reserve list of cases. Making a wise 
choice of the pupils to be on these lists will 
determine to a large extent the success of 
members of the group, the happiness of the 
remedial reading teacher, and the success of 
the entire program. 

In determining who will be on the active 
list, one should consider many factors. One, the 
sex of the children. Since children on all levels 
seem to desire the company of their own sex, 
the groups should be equally divided between 
boys and girls or made up entirely of either 
one sex or the other. Two, children work best 
in small groups if they are of the same age and 
class level, for this helps avoid having them 
Also, 
when of the same age and class level pupils 


feel “different” as a reading problem. 


often develop close friendships outside the read- 
ing class, become interested in going to the 
library together, pursue the same hobby, and 
find excellent opportunities for developing and 
sharing reading interests. Three, the priority- 
rating factor must be used in making the final 
groupings. 

The writer has been successful with several 
schemes in using the rating factor. One success- 
ful type of grouping is, age and sex taken into 
consideration, to have six children with the 
“3” rating together. They usually make extreme- 
ly rapid progress and will work well together 
during reading class. Another scheme is to 
group two children with the number “3” rating 
with two children who rate number “1” of the 
same age and sex. The “3's” can be made into 
“seachers” after a short period of time. They 
will learn by helping the others. The most 
common type of class, of course, is one in which 
the pupils are grouped according to their similar- 
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ity in age, sex, and priority rating. Sometimes 
there are “tough” cases that demand being in a 
group all by themselves at first, or can't be 
handled in a group of more than two. As 
stated earlier, all of these factors are important 
and upon them will depend the over-all success 
of the remedial reading program. 

Once the tentative schedule has been made, 
each teacher who will be participating in the 
program should be interviewed. She should be 
informed as to the names of the children in her 
room who have been scheduled for aid, the 
days and time they will receive aid, and the 
date the schedule will begin. Teachers seldom 
raise objections to the tentative schedule unless 
the remedial reading teacher invites them to. 
One must always remember that the remedial 
reading program has a status equal to or higher 
than any other academic or non-academic activi- 
ties in the school. Thus, it is unnecessary to 
always “give way” to others. This precedent of 
a positive approach must be made from the very 
beginning. Otherwise the program will appear 
to be “not so important” and will lose prestige 
in the eyes of the pupils and teachers. 

After any minor adjustments have been made 
in the schedule, copies of the schedules to be 
used should be made and deposited with build- 
ing principals, superintendents, nurse, and other 
special education teachers in order to avoid 
conflicts. 


A system of record forms and 
administrative materials 


Superintendents and department heads desire 
visible evidence of program progress. Parents 
desire close contact with the remedial reading 
program. Also, it is essential for classroom 
teachers to receive periodic reports on children 
attending the remedial reading class so that they 
can coordinate classroom reading - programs 
with the special reading program. In addition, 
the remedial reading teacher will feel more 
secure if written responses of the classroom 
teacher and parents are available for evaluation. 
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Therefore, an organized system of record keep- 
ing and administrative materials, streamlined to 
conserve time, is necessary. 


The writer will furnish, upon written re- 
quest, copies of forms and materials which are 
designed, and have been successfully used, to 
avoid a needless waste of the remedial reading 
teacher's time in writing notes to parents and 
teachers, and in maintaining a permanent 
record of the activities and skills of the remedial 
reading cases. All of the material described, ex- 
cept the permanent record folder, is mimeo- 
graphed and includes a departmental heading. 
The parent and teacher contact forms are de- 
signed as letters. 


Public relations program 


Since the remedial reading program is an 
extra attempt of the community to bring the 
best in educational opportunity to its children, 
an effective system of informing the teachers, 
parents, and interested members of the com- 
munity of the progress of the remedial reading 
program is necessary. 

Principals should be contacted as soon as 
possible to make certain that program time 
will be allowed at the earliest teacher's meeting 
for the purpose of introducing the main parts 
of the reading program. In addition, teachers 
should be met in individual conferences in an 
effort to secure information on their general 
needs in the way of aids for reading which 
are to be used with the children in the class- 
room phase of the reading program. Meetings 
such as these provide excellent opportunities 
to distribute such information as the pamphlets 
by Dr. Edward Dolch entitled “Security in 
Reading,” “Self-help Sounding,” and “Helping 
the Educationally Handicapped.” 

Parents can be reached effectively through 
church groups, P.T.A. meetings, and Kiwanis 
and Rotary clubs. It is best to have school ad- 
ministrators make the arrangements with the 
chairmen of these groups for your appearances 
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on their programs sometime during the year. 
In addition to meeting the general public 
through these group meetings, parents of the 
children who are taking part in the remedial 
reading program should be invited to the 
school for individual conferences. 


Conclusion 


More than a knowledge of learning theory, 
remedial reading techniques, and teaching ex- 
perience are needed to successfully introduce 
a remedial reading program into public school 
systems. It is necessary that the remedial reading 
teacher first determine which children need 


Why do children and youth 
like the comics? 


As a result of his studies, Witty (48) be- 
lieves that the activities associated with comics 
seem to satisfy the child’s desire for action, 
excitement, and adventure. These elements, may 
actually be more important than humor for chil- 
dren. Interesting short episodes or installments 
told by colorful pictures offer children an escape 
from the routine of everyday living. The lack 
of enough interesting, attractive reading .ma- 
terial in many homes and classrooms is an addi- 
tional factor contributing to their popularity. 
But there are other reasons too for the popu- 
larity of the comics, among them accessibility 
and low cost, ease of reading, and the short 
episodes, which offer children of varied abili- 
ties an Opportunity for a complete reading ex- 
perience. The fact that children may experience 
“escape” or identify themselves with certain 
characters by reading comics are undoubtedly 
reasons for some children turning to them so 
frequently. Others may find that knowledge of 


help. Second, she should develop an effective 
method of reporting these needs. Third, the 
remedial reading teacher must determine the 
character of the classes, rather than have the 
classes set up by other persons. Fourth, the 
remedial reading teacher should maintain a sys- 
tm of time-saving administrative and per- 
manent record forms. Fifth, she must have 
definite plans for a public relations program. 
Members of the community who have made 
the program possible should be informed as 
often as possible about the program and the 
happiness it is bringing to the children, 
teachers, and parents. 


{ 


PAUL A. WITTY 
ROBERT A. SIZEMORE 


Reading The Comics: A Summary of 
Studies and An Evaluation II 


the comics may establish them as members of 
groups having common interests. 

In 1942, a teacher, George Reynolds (29), 
reported the results of interviews of the boys 
and girls in grades IV, V, VI, and VII in his 
school. He reported the following reasons for 
their reading comic magazines: 

1. Pupils are ignorant of the availability of 

good books. 

2. Comic magazines are easy to read (read- 

ing for relaxation). 

3. Comic magazines help to satisfy the col- 
lecting urge. 

4. Comic magazines have sports stories. 

. Comic magazines are amusing and ex- 
citing. 

. They are cheap. (This did not come out 
in the interviews, but he felce it was an 
important factor.) 


Dr. Witty’is Professor of Education and Direc- 
tor of the: Psycho-Educational Clinic at North- 
western University. Mr. Sizemore is a member 
of the faculty of the University of Toledo. 
Index numbers refer to the bibliography which 
will appear at the end of the next instalment. 
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. Comic magazine art is satisfactory co chil- 
dren. (Only the son of an artist objected 
to the pictures or colors. ) 

Comic magazines are a fad. (“Other chil- 
dren read them.” ) 

Ruth Strang (33), in 1943, reported results 
of interviews with thirty children in grades 
I-XII and 150 written reports from high school 
and college classes. Among the reasons given for 
liking comics were that they provided adven- 
ture, suspense, plot, humor, relaxation, escape 
from reality, a romantic aspect, and an identifi- 
cation with the hero; they permitted poor 
readers to get the point more quickly from the 
pictures; and, for some individuals, they had 
become a habit; they also afforded “cheap en- 
tertainment”’. 

Writing in the Journal of Educational So 
crology in 1944, Josette Frank (10) gave the 
following reasons for children’s interest in the 
comics: they provide action; they are contempo- 
rary; their language, too, is contemporary—col- 
loquial, and easy reading; wordy descriptions 
and backgrounds are omitted 

Butterworth and Thompson (5, p. 93) in 
their study, quoted earlier in this paper, ana- 
lyzed differences in the interests of boys and 
girls. The general picture of boys’ interests in 
reading comics consisted of those whose “con 
tents, actions, and stories are predominantly 
masculine 
viewpoint, whose central characters find adven- 


mascu'ine and are written from a 
ture through the mastery of danger, whose 
stories feature a good deal of crime and violence, 
whose main theme is sports and athletes, and 
whose chief appeal is humor.” The general pic- 


ture of girls’ interests consisted of those comics 


“featuring feminine characters and pursuits, 


typically adolescent; a certain element of ro- 
mance, dating, etc.; and all varieties of humor.” 

In the 1953 annual rating of comic maga- 
zines by the Cincinnati Committee (27), Mur- 
rell states that children read comics because they 
are: 1) easy to read——pictures carry the mean- 
ing when words are difficult; 2) racy, full of 
action, without a dull moment; 3) full of char- 


acters who are usually in trouble and must get 
out of it—in doing so, they give the readers a 
sense of personal power, for children identify 
themselves with the heroes; 4) easily available 
and low in cost. 

‘Further insight into children’s interests in 
reading comics may be obtained by considering 
the results of studies concerned with leisure-time 
reading of publications other than comics. 


Harold H. Punke’s study (28) of the read- 
ing interests in mewspapers and current peri- 
odicals of 971 boys and 1,224 girls in eleven 
Georgia high schools and 1,040 boys and 1,064 
girls in eleven Illinois high schools disclosed 
that reading material involving romance, so- 
ciety, and fashion appealed largely to girls. Ma- 
terial involving sports, adventure, and mechanics 
appealed to boys. He also found a marked 
change from grades IX to XII in the material 
appealing to boys, while the girls’ interests were 
consistent throughout this period. Witty and 
Coomer (45) reiterate these findings but note 
little change in choices from grade to grade 
Punke's differences for boys may be traceable 
in part to a change from a “Boy Scout” type 
material type of reading. 


Evangeline C. Malchow (23) gave a list of 
90 titles of books to 1,387 boys and girls in 
junior high schools in LaCrosse and Oconto, 
Wisconsin. Fifty-two books were found to be 
favorites of 681 pupils. Using these as a basis 
for an analysis of interests, Malcow stated boys 
were most interested in (in order of prefer- 
ence): stories of animals; a variety and number 
of adventures; tales of boys and girls who find 
themselves in mischief and trouble; stories 
which introduce new places, peoples and cus- 
toms; books about fighting and war; stories 
about real boys; episodes of great action; humor- 
ous pranks and predicaments. Girls were most 
interested in: stories of mystery; accounts of 
home life and family relationship; stories of 
everyday life or affairs that are true to life; a 
variety and number of adventures; tales of boys 


and girls who find themselves in mischief and 
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trouble; humorous pranks and predicaments, 
new people, places and customs; accounts of 
poor and downtrodden people. Malchow further 
pointed out that the love of adventure was the 
greatest single factor in creating interest for 
boys in a story and that it was also a most sig- 
nificant factor for girls. 


Paul Witty and David Kopel (42) found 
for boys in the middle and upper elementary 
grades adventure, mystery, detective, stories 
( unclassified ) , history, travel, and science in the 
order of preference and, for girls, (in the same 
grades), in order of preference: adventure, mys- 
tery, stories (unclassified), detective, travel, 
plays, poetry, and history. A later (1948) study 
of Esther Anderson's (1) disclosed the rise of 
the comics to popularity. Boys ranked prefer- 
ences in this way: comics, animal, fiction, west- 
ern, mechanical, and biography. Girls’ prefer- 
ences were: fiction, comics, biography, animal, 
western, and music stories. Together the rank 
order of preference was: comic books, fiction, 
animal, biography, and western. 


Brink (3) asked high school pupils “to rank 
eleven types of magazine articles and stories in 
order of preference.” For all grades adventure 
stories were first but decreased in preference 
from 49 per cent in grade IX to 25 per cent in 
grade XII; sports stories were second in rank, 
increasing from 12 per cent in grade IX to 17 
per cent in grade XII; love stories were third 
with little variation from year to year. He re- 
ported some increase from year to year in the 
per cent of pupils interested in current news and 
in science, travel, and technical articles. “Little 
interest was evidenced by any grade in articles 
concerning religion, art, or politics. 

Whether children read comic magazines or 
articles in other magazines and books, their rea- 
sons for reading are essentially the same. Chil- 


dren crave adventure, excitement, action. They 
find these qualities in abundance in the comics! 
In addition, comic books provide accessible, re- 
latively cheap, and easily read stories which 
satisfy children’s reading interests. 


Undesirable features of comics 


If comic books satisfy children’s reading in- 
terests, are inexpensive and readily available, 
then why are they held in ill repute by many 
adults? 

Strang (33), Frank (9), Gruenberg (12), 
(27), (48) 
others have indicated a number of arguments 


Murrell and 


along with Witty 
against the Comic magazines such as: 

1. Comics tend to crowd out other reading 
of a more desirable nature. They are often 
worthless educationally and culturally and, when 
read in excess, a waste of time. 

2. Comics lack literary quality. They con 
tain immature humor, language, and sentiments 
too much slang; and too many commonplace ex- 
pressions. Many readers tend to get the meaning 
from pictures rather than from making an effort 
to read the text—a lazy way of reading which 
helps establish a plateau in reading habits 
There is little or no progression in the presenta- 
tion of reading experience having literary ex 
cellence; hence children are kept on a plateau 
in taste, too 

3. Comics are esthetically unattractive. The 
art work is often of an inferior quality—they 
are usually poorly printed on cheap paper; the 
type 
crowded into limited space 


is often too small, and the words are 

4. The adventures portrayed are often far 
removed from reality—children receive a dis- 
torted view of right and wrong and of what is 
good or bad. They do not obtain an understand 
ing of the world as it is; instead in picture and 
story, children are offered too frequently a 


recurring diet of violence and crime 


Effects of comics on boys and girls 


Many of the foregoing objections to the 
comics are valid. They are based largely upon 
opinion for we have few studies which ade 
quately evaluate the effect of comic book read- 
ing upon the pupil. We must, therefore, rely 
chiefly upon the opinions of experts as well as 
upon a common sense approach to the problems 
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involved. Surely anyone would agree that ex- 
cessive reading of comic books would be unde- 
sirable—just as excess in any single activity is 
questionable. There are a few studies which sup- 
port this view. Witty’s comparison of the 10 
per cent who read comics most with the 10 
per cent who read them least indicates that 
heavy comic book reading does not necessarily 
mean reading of a more desirable nature is 
automatically reduced. 


For some children, an amount of read- 
ing in the field of the comics may seem ex- 
cessive. However, when it is viewed in 
terms of an otherwise well-rounded and 
balanced program of reading, it can 
scarcely be considered harmful. . . Simi- 
larly, a small amount of reading of comics 
may be associated with a desirable or with 
an undesirable total pattern. (43, p. 109) 


Undoubtedly some comics are educationally 
and culturally of little value. To indict all comic 
magazines for the limitations of some is as un- 
reasonable as to indict all TV programs or all 


movies for the limitations of some. Rather, it 
would seem better to appraise each magazine 
upon its own merits. One should recognize, too, 
that the comic technique has been used to ad- 
vantage educationally. Witty describes uses of 
the comic technique in army training programs 
in the December, 1944 issue of the Journal of 
Educational Sociology (47). W. W. D. Sones, 
too, lists a number of procedures in which cer- 
tain comic magazines may be used in the class- 
room. He suggests seventeen ways to use comic 
books in language activities; three in social 
studies; three in science and mathematics; and 
two in the arts. (30) Recently the Textileather 
Corporation of Toledo, Ohio, published its an- 
nual report with accompanying cartoons. 
Properly employed, the comic technique has 
merit. 

Several studies are frequently cited to dem- 
onstrate the educational worth of the comics; 
for example, Robert Thorndike’s study (35) of 
the vocabulary and reading difficulty of four 
magazines—Swperman, Batman, Action Comics, 


and Detective Comics. These publications were 
among the highest in circulation when his 
studies were made and were published by the 
same company. He found that each magazine 
contained about 10,000 different words. If a 
child, therefore, were to read one magazine a 
month during the school year, he would obtain 
about the same amount of reading experience as 
that he gets from a fourth or fifth grade reader. 
that which he gets from a fourth or fifth grade 
reader. Although the number of slang words and 
slang meanings made up more than 22 per cent 
of the words encountered, “the bulk of the vo- 


cabulary was standard English.” Thorndike con- 
cluded that 


the ‘comics’ whatever their other vices or 
virtues, do provide a substantial amount of 
reading experience at about the level of 
difficulty appropriate for the upper ele- 
mentary school or even junior high school 
child. In view of the apparent interest and 
appeal of this material for the child, the 
facts presented . . . [in this vocabulary 
study] suggest that this supplementary re- 
source may have real value for the educator 
who is interested in working with the child 
as he is and in leading him on from his 
present status to higher and better things. 
(35, p. 113) 

George Hill (16), in a study of the vocabu- 
lary of newspaper comic strips, compared his 
findings with those of Thorndike’s study of the 
vocabulary of comic books and concluded that 
the vocabulary of the daily comic strips was 
somewhat simpler than that of the comic 
magazine. 

In an attempt to determine the effect of 
comic books upon vocabulary growth and read- 
ing comprehension, Edith Sperzel (31) set up 
three groups of 15 pupils each from the fifth 
grade in Minneapolis. These groups were 
matched for intelligence, socio-economic status, 
and teacher's estimate of general school ability. 
Group I, a control group, did the regular school 
work. Group II read comics for thirty minutes 
a day for six weeks, without direction. Group 
III read comics in a similar fashion but, in addi- 
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tion, kept a word list of “a word I liked” and “a 
hard word” selected from the reading. Each of 
the groups was tested prior to and following the 
training period by means of Gates Reading Sur- 
vey Tests for Vocabulary and Comprehension. 
Statistically significane differences were not 
found among the groups. “The influence of the 
thirty minute period of reading comics could 
be called neither good nor bad as far as compre- 
hension and vocabulary growth were con- 
cerned.” (31, p. 113) 

Florence Heisler (13) compared elementary 
school children who attended movies, read comic 
books and listened to serial radio programs in 
excess with children who indulged in these 
activities seldom or not at all. The factors con- 
sidered in this study of 600 students in grades 
Il through VIII in Farmingdale, New York, 
were: CA, MA, educational achievement, family 
socio-economic status, and social and personal 
adjustment. The children indicated by means 
of a checklist the movies, comics, and radio 
serials which they viewed, read, or to which they 
listened. In addition, the highest 10 per cent of 
the comic book readers were checked against 
the lowest 10 per cent. Personal interviews with 
parents and children as well as other double- 
checking procedures were used throughout to 
insure accuracy of responses. Heisler found: 

1. Significant differences did not appear be- 
tween those children who read comic books, at- 
tended moving pictures, and listened to radio 
serial programs to the greatest extent and those 
who participated seldom or not at all in these 
pursuits. 

2. The children who did not read comics, 
listen to serial radio programs, or attend moving 
pictures owned more books. 

3. A trend was not discovered in the adjust- 
ment of these two groups. “In the primary 
group, the non-participants were better ad- 
justed; in the intermediate grades, those who 
particiapted were higher; and, in the junior 
high, the participants made better scores in 
social adjustment while those who did not par- 


ticipate were superior in self-adjustment. Dif- 
ferences were greater for the younger children.” 


Heisler concluded that: 


For some time parents and teachers 
have been interested in the length of time 
children spend in listening to serial radio 
programs, attending moving pictures, and 
reading comic books. Some people believe 
those activities are harmful to the child’s 
mental health, others believe they are bene- 
ficial. The results of this study upheld 
neither group. (13, p. 189) 


In an earlier report of this study Heisler 
concluded: 


According to the results of this study, 
the reading of comic books seemed to have 
no effect educationally on the children. In 
both the comic and non-comic groups 'there 
were those who read well and those who 
read poorly, those who made high scores 
on the English Test and those who did not, 
those who had large vocabularies and those 
who had small. The reason for this may be 
that much of the comic book experience 
was picture reading which did little to im- 
prove or retard language or reading de- 
velopment. Or, it may be that the children 
learned much from the comics but that this 
achievement was not measured by the tests 
oe It would seem that for some 
children the first explanation was correct 
while for others it was the second. 


The rdsults of the study give very little 
help in determining just why some chil- 
dren are ‘attracted to the comics while 
others are not. Intelligence seems to be 
ruled out: as a factor since there were 
bright, average, and dull children among 
those of both the comic and non-comic 
groups, Reading ability and size of the 
home library, too, seemed to have no in- 
fluence. Personality was the only area 
where a difference appeared and this dif- 
ference was not significant. Even if this 
difference were significant, one would have 
no way of telling whether the more poorly 
adjusted children were more likely to par- 
ticipate in comic book reading than others 
or whether the personality difference was 


the result of the comic book reading. (14, 
p. 464) 
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In 1949, Katharine H. Hutchinson reported 
the results of a study made by the Curriculum 
Laboratory of the University of Pittsburgh and 
the Comics Workshop of New York University 
(18) in which the comic strips as presented in 
Puck (comic weekly) were used in the class- 
room. Strips were mailed co 2,027 teachers in 27 
states who volunteered to use them in a thirteen- 
week experimental program. At the end of the 
experiment, the teachers were asked to fill out 
a questionnaire. Four hundred thirty-eight re- 
turned the questionnaires and their answers pro- 
vided the following data: 


School Subjects to Which 
Comics Applied 
Language 28% 
Reading 54% 
Literature 28% 
Social Studies 77% 
Personal-Social 

Relations 46% 
Science 22% 


Classroom Actwity 
Reading Exercises 51% 
Oral Story Telling 61% 
Class Discussion 78% 
Written Composition 16% 
Picture Study 32% 
Helping Slow Readers 29% 
(18, p. 237) 


General Evaluation of Study by Responding Participants 


Enjoyed experiment 

Used device for first time 

Found helpful for motivation 
Increased individual participation 
Helped pupil-teacher relations 
Increased interest in reading 


Appraisal, however, was not uniformly fa- 
vorable and some of the written criticisms indi- 
cated that the philosophy of some of the par- 
ticipants was not akin to that of the two spon- 
sors 


In general, the more frequent criticisms 
of using comics in the classroom were that 
current strips do not fit into the sequence 
of work going on in the classroom, educa- 
tion is serious business and should not be 
approached through levity; comics intro- 
duce improper language; they make learn- 
ing too easy; parents misunderstand and 
misinterpret the purpose of the comics in 
the classroom; teachers do not have time 
to do these extra things. (18, p. 244) 


Claude Mitchell (25) reported in 1950 a 
study of 24 comic strips selected from the Sun- 
day editions of the Pittsburgh Press and the 
Sun-Telegraph. These were “carefully studied 
for comic strip vocabulary difficulties.” A vo- 
cabulary list of 44 words was selected. Twenty- 
four of these were used in contextual material 
in Part I of a test. The remaining 20 words were 


Yes No Uncertain or 
No Answer 

83% ( 5% 1 

62 0 

74 8 

79 é 17 

58 4 


42 1] 25 


used in a vocabulary-definition matching section 
as Part II of the test. This test was then given to 
375 pupils in grades VII through XII of the 
Junior-Senior High School of West Newton, 
Pennsylvania. The pupils, in addition, checked 
on the reverse side of the test form the comic 
strips they read and those in which they were 
most interested. 
Test scores Median score Range in scores 

Vu 5.4 1 to 23 

Vill 6.6 0 to 32 
IX 15.5 to 47 
X 22 to 36 
XI 29 to 42 

XII 29 » to 30 

The median score was 22.5 or 51 per cent 

of the possible score with a range from 12 per 
cent to 66 per cent. 


The vocabulary words were checked against 
the Thorndike list: 


12 words or 27 per cent were in the first 
5,000 list, 

29 words or 60 per cent were in the first 
10,000 list; therefore, 
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17 or 39 per cent were in the second 
5,000 list; 

15 or 34 per cent did not appear in the 
Thorndike list. 

When these words were arranged in the 
order of difficulty according to pupil responses, 
it was found that of the fifteen words not found 
in the word list, five were in the quartile of the 
list considered easiest by the pupil responses, 
three were in the second easiest quartile, “one 
in the third, and six were in the quartile con- 
sidered most difficult.” 


Mitchell concluded, “It would seem that 
comic strips are not read by secondary school 
students with a very high degree of efficiency 
as far as printed meanings go.” 


The studies cited do not appear to sub- 
stantiate the fears that children’s vocabulary and 
reading comprehension are damaged by reading 
comics nor can it be said that children’s tastes 
for reading of a different nature are impaired. 
If, as Thorndike's study suggests, the reading 
level of all the comics is that of fifth and sixth 
grade, then it is apparent that there is no pro- 
gression of reading experience, for the child 
continues on the same level. This, of course, 
does not enable the child to attain the objectives 
of a developmental reading program. It is de- 
sirable for a child to move onward to higher 
and better material rather than to remain on the 
same level. It is noteworthy that most of the 
studies quoted show that little or no gain in 
educational attainment is associated with read- 
ing the comics. 


A study of legibility in comic books made in 
1942 by Matthew Luckiesh and Frank Moss 
(22) substantiated criticism of poor comic book 
readability. The investigators submitted to de- 
tailed study and measurement representative 


ognize these differences and to help our 

children learn to discriminate among them. 

Here, as in their other reading, children 

can recognize differences between good 

writing and or, between good draw- 
ing and bad—all within the limitations 
of the medium itself. We cannot ex- 
pect to apply the same literary and art 
standards here which apply to other kinds 
of reading. That is not what children want 

of the comics. (9, p. 116) 
specimens (from the standpoint of printing) of 
both average and superior comic magazines. Al- 
though their tests showed that these specimens 
fell short of being suitable printed material for 
children, they indicated that these deficiencies 
could be improved easily and economically. 
They add, however, that “unless comic books 
can be greatly improved from the viewpoint of 
visibility and readability, they should not sur- 
vive.” (22, p. 24) 

Admittedly some of the art work is of in- 
ferior quality, some of the comics are poorly 
printed on cheap paper, and the typography is 
too small. Yet, it should be pointed out that 
comics such as those of Walt Disney have charin 
and artistry that is not esthetically unappealing 
or distasteful. To some extent, comic magazines 
are present-day folk-lore. Josette Frank, in dis- 
cussing the general features of comic books, 
comments: 


This Committee | Children's Book Com- 
mittee of the Child Study Association] .. . 
finds that these magazines cannot be 
grouped as all of a kind, or as either ‘good’ 
or ‘bad’. As in other publications there is 
a wide variety among them, not only in 
their content and drawing but in their edi- 
torial standards. Some are carefully edited 
Others are not. Some have amusing or in- 
teresting ideas, others not. Some have good 
drawing, good color work, good lettering 
others not. It is important for us to rec- 


{To be concluded next month. | 





Current English Forum 


Every now and then one has the good for 
tune to discover a book on a difficult subject, 
written with such a happy combination of 
sound scholarship, clarity, and wit, that he wants 
to recommend it to his friends. And this is par- 
ticularly likely to be the case when the book 
deals with a topic with which he and his friends 
are professionally concerned. Among the recent 
books on grammar which have been made avail- 
able to National Council members at a cost be- 
low the list price is Grammar without Tears by 
Hugh Sykes Davies, Fellow of Saint John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in 
English. First published in England in 1951, it 
was published in the United States in 1953 by 
The John Day Company, New York. Mr. 
Davies brings to his writing an obviously thor- 
ough knowledge of the history of the English 
language, and a keen perception of the nature 
and trends of current English. Only 171 pages 
in length, Grammar without Tears may be read 
at a sitting; it merits at least one careful reread- 
ing. 

Mr. Davies writes of the general and per- 
sistent problems of grammar: “Each succeeding 
generation, as it moves into middle age, com- 
plains that the young have no idea of grammar, 
and that their English is deplorable. New books 
on English grammar are written and published, 
schoolmasters are exhorted to pay more atten- 
tion to the subject, and things go on much as 
before. The grammarless young in their turn 
grow older, and renew the same complaints and 
the same fruitless remedies. There is every 
excuse for feeling that to write, or to read, yet 
another book on the subject is less profitable 
than looking for the Spanish gold in Tobermory 
Bay (pp. 9-10)”. But Mr. Davies hopes that his 
book will be “helpful to those who have left 
behind them the rudiments of grammar as it 
is ordinarily taught in schools, and are begin- 
ning to suspect that they have been left in the 
lurch .. . (p. 10).” He argues that the tradi- 


tional, prescriptive approach to English gram- 
mar and usage has been a negative one, stressing 
the avoidance of errors, rather than the ‘positive 
one, encouraging the development of clarity of 
expression, appropriateness, and originality. Of 
the English instruction based primarily on the 
eradicating of errors—real or merely alleged— 
Mr. Davies says: “This is the English of reports, 
minutes, official letters, examinations, school 
essays, and of many private letters too. And any- 
one who has the chance of being acquainted 
with it knows that its prevailing fault is not, as 
sO many grammarians suggest, grammatical in- 
correctness. It is dullness, lack of force, clarity, 
and individuality. It is not, by and large, incor- 
rect prose. But it is certainly chicken-hearted, 
lily-livered, muddy prose (p. 14).” Mr. Davies 
offers a linguist’s definition of good grammar. 
“The terms ‘good grammar’ and ‘bad grammar’ 
have generally been used in the past, and are 
probably most often used today, in this general 
sense: ‘good grammar’ consists in conformity 
with the rules laid down by grammarians, based 
on their opinion about the actual habits of lan- 
guage; ‘bad grammar’ consists in disobedience 
to these rules. There is, however, another pos- 
sible sense of the words, which ought to be 
much more commonly known. According to 
this other sense, ‘good grammar’ would mean a 
grammatical habit which could prove to be 
rational and useful, in the sense that it contri- 
buted to make a mode of expression clear, with 
the greatest possible efficiency, or—what comes 
to much the same thing—the smallest possible 
amount of grammatical machinery. And ‘bad 
grammar’ would be a grammatical habit which 
either obscured the meaning or made use of 
unnecessarily cumbrous machinery to convey it 
(p. 25).” 

Mr. Davies has considerable to say on the 
topic of the influence of Latin grammatical con- 
cepts and terminology on the traditional gram- 
marians’ thinking about matters of sentence— 
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structure and usage in English, making the point 
which has been made by other linguists, that 
Latin was a highly inflected language, while 
English has long been primarily an analytic 
language, one using word-order and auxiliary 
words tO express its important grammatical 
ideas and relations. He also stresses the fact that, 
left to itself, the everyday spoken forms of a 
language tend to undergo changes towards sim- 
plification at a fairly rapid rate (in accord with 
the usual progress of a synthetic or inflected 
language towards an analytic or uninflected 
stage). The written forms of a language, how- 
ever, show a conservative urge. “A written lan- 
guage always tends to be to some extent a fossil 
language, resisting change of any kind, and 
unfortunately it resists improvement as strongly 
as deterioration—often more strongly. The 
schoolmaster interferes with the free develop- 
ment of language even more penetratingly. For 
not only does he reinforce the authority of the 
written language as against the spoken, but he 
actively meddles with the spoken language it- 
self, trying to impose upon its use the dis- 
ciplined and logical habits of the grammarian, 
and to discourage the haphazard give-and- 
take of usage by which the unschooled child 
learns its native tongue from parents, and other 
children, from the vivid actuality of life around 


it (p. 4/) 


The loss of end-inflections for adjectives 
between the days of old English and our own 
has resulted in a greater flexibility and choice in 
our use of them. As no change in form is now 
necessary to make a word function as an ad- 
jective, we need only put a word before a noun 
to make it an adjective. We can make many 
words dance now as nouns, now as adjectives. 
The author offers as examples: house coal—coal 
house; horse chestnut— chestnut horse; flower 
garden—garden 
boat (p. 52). 


flower; boat house—house 


But our present-day English is not a com- 
pletely analytic one. It still retains a few in- 
flected or synthetic forms, as in the pronoun 


forms, the use of the apostrophe and -s for cer- 
tain genitive relations, the irregular verb forms, 
and the irregular plural forms of nouns. From 
several plural endings for nouns in old English 
or Ang.o-Saxon, we have arrived by a process 
of leveling to the one -s form for most of our 
nouns. Oxen, children, and brethren are Anglo- 
Saxon hold-overs. Difficulties with pronuncia- 
tion have resulted in such irregular plural forms 
as in leaf—leaves, thief—thieves, and loaf— 
loaves. And we have fly—flies, city—cities 
along with valley—valleys, alley—alleys. Hero— 
potato—potatoes, but 
domino—dominos. Mr. Davies would like to 
see such variant plural forms discarded in favor 
of the prevailing—s plural for nouns. He 
writes: “Now all these are pure irregularities, 
performing no really useful functions, and they 
ought to be regarded as so many blemishes on 
the language, instead of being cherished as use- 
ful pretexts for educational discipline. If only 


heroes, folio—folios, 


schoolmasters and proofreaders would declare 
a moratorium on them, would permit two or 
three generations to write and speak them as 
they pleased, it is very likely that most of them 
would disappear altogether, to the great benefit 
of the language and to the greater comfort of 
70). 
the Anglicizing of the plurals of foreign nouns 
borrowed into English 


its users (p The author also argues for 


omy, 5 
The replacement of the end-inflections of 


old English to show such grammatical concepts 
as tense, person, mood, and voice by auxiliary 
words (shall, will, has, have, had) plus the verb 
stem, has resulted in our being able to express 
differences in tense in a more precise and wider 
range 

Mr. :Davies has some fun with, but neverthe- 
less expresses his irritation at, the persistence of 
certain textbooks maxims which either have no 
sound Historical basis or which are no longer 
descriptive of actual usage. Of the subjunctive 
mood he says ' we are not quite rid of it 
yet. There are still some authorities who con- 
sider that it is right to say ‘If | were to go, and 
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wrong to say, If | was to go. Popular usage, 
however, is wholeheartedly in favor of the sec- 
ond mode of expression, and the average Eng- 
lishman today knows nothing, and needs to 
know nothing, of a ‘subjunctive’ mood unless he 
is trying to learn one of the many foreign lan- 
guages in which it still continues to play an im- 
portant part (pp. 83-84).” And further on the 
subject of verb forms, he hopes for the eventual 
reduction of our variant person and number 
forms such as | was, you were, he does, they 
don't t© some common verb forms for all per- 
sons, singular and plural; such as I don't, you 
don't, he don't, we don't, they don't and I| were, 
you were, etc. Of the existing variations Mr. 
Davies says, “They are kept alive, not by any 
need for making the language more simple and 
more precise, but simply by linguistic pedantry 
and snobbery (p. 86).” The lack of such a com- 
mon verb form leads to the “errors” of subject- 
verb agreement to which people are liable when 
a singular noun subject is separated from its 
verb by a series of words continuing one or 
more plural nouns. Even the redoubtable Dr 
Samuel Johnson got “caught” on this barbed 
verbiage when he wrote, “The most pompous 
monument of Egyptian greatness, and one of the 
most bulky works of manual industry, are the 
pyramids.” Mr. Davies comments, “Where he 
has led the way, many lesser men follow, and 
for much the same reasons (p. 87).” 
The author treats extensively in Chapter 
(“Troublesome 


XV Relatives’) of the con- 


fusions arising from authoritarian attempts to 
prescribe “correct” uses for who, whom, which, 
and that. He hopes that whom will eventually 
disappear in the interests of simplification and 
of removing a needless cause of confusion 


it is often a difficult task for the grammarian to 
ensure that ‘whom’ shall be used in phrases 
such as these: ‘the man to who I was talking, 
‘the man upon who I was relying. .. . If any- 
thing like the same energy were devoted to en- 
couraging the ‘good grammar’ of a uniform 
‘who, it would be swimming with the stream 


of usage and sound linguistic instinct, not- 


running counter to it. The only indirect form 
of who not readily amenable to this treatment is 
whose: it would hardly be natural to say ‘the 
man-who hat I found. But it would be a very 
great gain if, apart from this, our relatives were 
to be reduced to three in variables, that, which, 
and who, which could be used entirely at the dis- 
cretion and fancy of the user (pp. 132-133). 

Mr. Davies treats of other maters also, such 
as the split infinitive, problems in use of the 
passive voice, and the relation of grammar to 
style. 

The present reviewer agrees with much of 
what Mr. Davies writes in this book. Whether 
the changes in the direction of a more analytic, 
more simplified English, which Mr. Davies 
hopes for, will be realized, only time can tell. 
His central thesis seems to be that the speakers 
of English will, if freed from linguistically and 
historically unsound restraints, develop a more 
economical, more efficient, and more freely ex- 
pressive language. He writes: “The language has 
now accumulated a load of complexities and 
confusions which would certainly defy the best 
efforts of unaided linguistic instinct. Modern 
linguistic democracy, like modern political 
democracy, will work only if every user of Eng- 
lish, like every wielder of the vote, is able and 
willing to acquire some knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of language, as of politics . . . 
If these principles and this historical knowledge, 
in its simplest and most palatable forms, could 
be made generally available to children in 
schools, they should do something to arrest the 
growth of complication and confusion in Eng- 
lish which has been so largely due to the pre- 
valence of wrong notions of good and bad gram- 
mar, together with widespread ignorance of the 
actual history of English usage (p. 169).” 

Anyone interested in a clearly and enter- 
tainingly written, and well documented, state- 
ment of a scientific linguistic view of modern 
English by a distinguished British scholar will 
find Grammar without Tears a helpful book 

Edward L. Anderson 
Brooklyn College 
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Question: 

Should we have specialized reading classes 
in the intermediate grades? 
Answer: 

Upon examining the results of a reading test 
administered to their pupils, most teachers in 
the intermediate grades will discover that the 
reading abilities in their classes vary widely. 
The fifth-grade teacher, for example, may find 
that one pupil is reading on a level as low as 
first or second grade, while another child may 
earn a score as high as the eighth or ninth grade 
norm. In this class there will be some very poor 
readers. A few of these children may have such 
low mental ability that little can be done to 
improve their reading beyond the level which 
has already been attained. But there are many 
other pupils, perhaps fifteen per cent or more 
in the upper grades of a large elementary school, 
who have adequate ability 
to achieve a good or even 
superior reading status. 
These children often cause 
the teacher grave concern 
and many hours are spent, 
week after week, in sincere 
but sometimes futile at- 
tempts to help them. For the teacher may not 
have the time, the training, or the materials to 
offer them the expert guidance they need. What 
is the best procedure to follow for these pupils? 
Should they be assigned to a “specialized read- 
ing class” to be given the individual attention 
and opportunity that frequently are lacking in 
large classes? 

Various plans have been devised to care for 
the poor reader. In some school systems, “spe- 
cialized reading classes” are provided. These 
classes have certain advantages. The teacher is 
well-prepared or specially trained for this job. 
She usually obtains extensive data concerning 
the physical, mental, and educational status of 
each pupil. She gathers information concerning 
his home background, his interests, and his 
needs. Accordingly, she is equipped to offer op- 
portunities for successful experience to each 


QUESTION 
BOX 


child, starting his remedial work on a level at 
which accomplishment is assured. Careful diag- 
nosis enables her to offer each child an opportu- 
nity to acquire the particular skills he lacks. 
Moreover, each child is given a chance to read 
varied materials on levels of suitable difficulty, 
and to master the reading skills essential in each 
subject field. Such classes provide the retarded 
pupil with the opportunities which are lacking 
in large classes of many schools. 

Some authorities question the desirability of 
setting up such classes since they believe that in 
the regular classroom, the teacher should assume 
responsibility for caring for all pupils, including 
the retarded reader. They recommend that the 
pupils in each class be organized into small 
reading groups according to their reading pro 
ficiencies. They point to the wide variety of 
needs found in every classroom even when the 
most retarded pupils are 
removed. For example, a 
fifth-grade class may be 
reading on the average at 
about a fifth-grade level 
according to test results. 
However, observation re- 
veals that John is reading 
rapidly but carelessly; Mary is reading accurately 
but very slowly; Tom gets details but loses the 
main point of the story; Janet does not know 
how to attack new words; and although Nancy 
is poor in silent reading, her oral reading is ex- 
cellent. In addition to these children, most class- 
rooms contain pupils of very superior ability in 
reading. Such variations suggest a condition that 
can best be met, some educators assert, by the 
formation of flexible group-units within each 
class. The formation of the groups will be based 
on reading ability. While the teacher works 
with one unit, the remainder of the class may be 
employed with other assignments, and special 
needs will be systematically met. 

Another plan that is recommended, some- 


times as a substitute for sectioning according 
to reading ability and sometimes as a correlated 
activity, is to group the pupils according to in- 
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If materials of varied diffi- 
culty are made available, such grouping will en- 
able one pupil to contribute from his reading of 
more difficult presentations while the poorer 


terests Or topics 


reader also has an opportunity to contribute 
from his reading of less exacting material 
The writer believes that flexible grouping 


of both kinds within each classroom is perhaps 


the most desirable method to follow. Yet such 
grouping appears impossible in schools wherein 
large classes include many seriously retarded 
readers. In such situations, perhaps the most 
feasible way to help the retarded pupil is to 
place him in a “specialized reading class.” How- 
ever, such a class should be regarded as a tempo- 
rary expedient; the aim should be to improve 
conditions in regular classes so that the need for 
a remedial class will not exist. Moreover, the 
plan should be flexible and children should be 
returned to regular classes as soon as possible. It 
is desirable, too, to have the regular classroom 
teacher cooperate in the endeavor of the special 
class and attempt to articulate the regular class 
work with its offerings 
Efforts should be made in every school to 
improve conditions which produce the need for 


remedial instruction. To correct a 


Situation in 
which there are large numbers of poor readers 
within a school, the administration of the school 
should study the size of classes, the adequacy of 
primary instruction, the preparation of teachers, 
and the extent to which each class has the in- 
structional materials necessary to permit pupils 
of varied abilities to make steady progress in 
acquiring reading skill 
Paul Wirty 

Northwestern University 
Om ion, 

W hat is the research evidence relating to the 
best promotion policy? My 


NE 


school passes ever) 


Answer 


Fortunately, there are a number of re- 


searches related to various aspects of the per- 


sistent problem of promotion policy. Fortu- 
nately also, these separate studies have been 
drawn together and summarized very ably, and 
the results of them are not contradictory and are 
fairly conclusive. *» * 

Research evidence indicates clearly that 
“slow-learning pupils profit significantly more 
from promotion than from nonpromotion.” 
When promoted they achieve at higher levels, 
require less disciplinary action, have more posi- 
tive attitudes toward school and their teachers, 
and appear to enjoy more satisfactory social and 
personal adjustments." 

These generalizations can be extended and 
documented in detail. Schools and classrooms 
with high rates of nonpromotion are no more 
homogeneous in pupil achievement than are 
schools with low rates of nonpromotion. The 
range of specific abilities is not reduced. Fur- 
thermore, nonpromoted children more fre- 
quently demonstrate undesirable growth char- 
acteristics and unsatisfactory school progress 
than do promoted slow-learning children.‘ 

It would seem, then, that your school is on 
more defensible grounds in “passing everyone” 
than it would be if it practiced a policy favoring 
nonpromotion. However, the question is not 
well answered so simply. Promotion or nonpro- 
motion is nothing more than an administrative 
device to help the teacher care for individual 
differences. Whether children are all promoted 
or whether some are retained in grade does not 
alter the basic fact that children differ widely 
from one another in every measurable attribute 


According to the research evidence, these differ- 


John I. Goodlad, “Research and Theory Re- 
garding Promotion and Non-promotion,” Ele 
mentary School Journal, LIN (November 
1952), 150-155 

Carleton M. Saunders, Promotion or Failure for 
the Elementary School Pupil?, N.Y.: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951 

John I. Goodlad, “To Promote or Not to Pro- 
mote,” Childhood Education, XXX (January, 
1954), 212-215 

‘Op. cit., Goodlad, Elementary School Journal. 
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ences are cared for no more easily with nonpro- 
motion of slow-learning children than with 
their promotion. 

The root problem is that of providing edu- 
cational conditions favoring continuous pro- 
gress, not from grade to grade but in every area 
of child development. And the basic deterrent 
to such progress is a lock-step grade classifica- 
tion that assumes absolute standards for each 
grade. By definition, a grade norm can include 
no more than about half of the pupils. The 
others will always be above or below this norm. 
The answer, then, lies not in promotion or non- 
promotion, but in extending the gains made in 
recent years in the development of materials 
and methods to care for slow and rapid-learning 
children. 

If we must assume present rigid grade stand- 
ards (an assumption at variance with all re- 
search and theory relating to child growth and 
development), we would do best to promote or 
not promote after careful consideration of each 
individual child in question rather than as a 
matter of general policy. These decisions should 
be made in the light of facts regarding all 
phases of child growth and development. These 
facts should be collected over the child's entire 
school attendance, and if there is any doubt at 
a'l concerning the advisability of nonpromotion 
for a child, research evidence would suggest that 
he would probably profit more by promotion.” 

J. Harlan Shores 
The University of Illinois 


Question: 

Is there any value in word drill through the 
use of flash cards in first grade reading? If so, 
what is the best method of using them? 


Answer: 

Flash cards serve only one purpose in the 
teaching of reading. They can be used to bring 
about quicker recognition of words that the 
reader can identify with reasonable assurance. 
They cannot be used to help a child to identify 


‘Ibid. 


words. 

During the rwenties and thirties of this cen- 
tury, flash cards were widely used in teaching 
first grade reading. Emphasis was on a “see and 
say” method which called for a great deal of 
repetition to fix the visual image of a word in 
a child’s mind. Visual impressions and visual 
memory were relied upon almost exclusively for 
the building of a recognition vocabulary. This 
heavy emphasis on a visual approach to reading 
had come as a reaction to over-use of phonetic 
training and consequent problems of slow read- 
ing and lack of comprehension of the material 


read. 


Reading specialists at the present time call 
attention to a number of means of recognizing 
words which children should be taught to use 
It is clear that children use the general visual 
shape of a word and special distinguishing fea 
tures to help with recognition. The pattern of 
the word /ittle, the tail at the end of monkey 
and the hook and dot of the j in jwmp are cases 
in point. Similarity to known words helps them 
also, and recognizing parts of words, as the ing 
in ring and im and fo in into. Picture clues and 
context clues provide meaning from which 
the child can safely venture a guess as to the 
identity of an unfamiliar word. 


Phonetic analysis can be utilized when a 
child is ready for it. This stage appears to be 
reached when the child can differentiate be- 
tween letter forms and letter sounds. Auditory 


and visual discrimination develop slowly in 


many children, with the result that specific train- 
ing in phonics is started only after the child has 
made considerable progress in the early stages 
of reading. Structural analysis goes along with 
phonetic analysis and may actually precede it at 
times. Visual analysis indicates the pronounce 
able units and phonetic analysis can then be 
applied as it is needed. 

Some children are eye-minded and can stow 
away photographic images of words and find 
little difficulty in recalling them at will. Other 
children need the help and reinforcement which 
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can be obtained through the use of a variety of 
types of recognition clues. Many of the present- 
day critics of the public schools lay the blame 
for the poor reading of young people on the 
heavy emphasis on visual learning which pre- 
vailed for a time in our elementary schools— 
and probably rightly so. As children grow older, 
some of them may reach a point at which they 
know many words but identify and react to 
them slowly. It may be that an occasional brief 
period of flash card drill will help them develop 
a new level of speed and still retain their com- 
prehension level or even improve it. If a child 
has formed the habit of analyzing words he 
could perfectly well pick up at sight, some work 


with flash cards which limits the time he can 
spend in deciphering the word may help him 
see that he can recognize the words as wholes 
without detailed analysis. 

Reading clinics, particularly at the high 
school and college levels, spend some time with 
devices for increasing speed of reading. Speed is 
not a goal in first grade so it appears doubtful 
that one would find word cards used as flash 
cards of any great value. Word, phrase, or sen- 
tence cards used to help children match and 
compare words in chart reading do have a place 
in the early stages of reading. : 

Ruth G. Strickland 
Indiana University 


Following members’ approval of a constitutional amendment in Detroit, each of the 
Council's affiliates is entitled to select a liaison officer who will also be a director 


ex officio of the Council. 


Purpose of the newly adopted amendment is to enable the Council and its 125 
affiliates to work together more closely. The liaison officer will convey information 
about the affiliate to the NCTE and vice versa. He will also be invited to explore pro- 
jects in which the two organizations may be mutually helpful. 





The Educational Scene 


Edited by WILLIAM A. JENKINS’ 


Children’s Book Week was acknowledged 
by two excellent articles, among other things, 
in the November 13 Saturday Review: “But 
Children Do Read Nowadays!” by Nancy Lar- 
rick; and “The Rise of Teen-Age Reading,” by 
Margaret A. Edwards. 

Miss Larrick proves quite convincingly that 
children are reading more than ever. Publishers’ 
reports show this—a 100 per cent increase in 
sales in the past six years, several houses report 
that more than 50 per cent of their gross is in 
this field; several books (or series) in the 
$.25-1.00 range have sold over a million copies. 
Why is this? For one thing, children’s books 
are available. The number of outlets exceeds 
120,000 and includes supermarkets, drugstores, 
newsstands, Sears, Roebuck’s catalogs, and chil- 
dren's book clubs. 

High-powered salesmanship is not the rea- 
son for increased children’s book sales, according 
to Miss Larrick, but rather our methods of 
teaching reading. Emphasis on wide reading and 
pleasure has reached 
Changes in remedial instruction, emphasis on 


reading for fruition. 
reading as a skill basic to all subjects, intensive 
research, and the entry of reading at the second- 
ary level have all played a part in this growth. 
Miss Larrick wisely adds that the progress, 
while commendable, should be considered only 
a start. She says, “There are still thousands and 
thousands of schools with no means by which to 
encourage children to read widely and to enjoy 
reading. There are still millions of homes with 
no books for the children—or the adults—to 
read.” 

“The Rise of Teen-Age Reading” began by 
accident, according to Miss Edwards. In 1936 
Little, Brown, publishers, didn’t know what 
to do with the manuscript submitted to them 
entitled Swe Barton, Student Nurse. \t is now a 
ceen-age “classic.” John R. Tunis’ The Iron 


Duke, a sports novel, in 1938, 
and Maureen Daly's Seventeenth 
Summer, a teen-age love story 
published in 1942, were later 
milestones which afforded transi- 
tions between child and adult reading. By this 
later date, the new field of writing had arrived 
and teen-age literature was an important part of 
the book market. 

Miss Edwards cautions that nor all books 
written for teen-agers are worthwhile. Like slick 
magazine fiction, they may be too sweet and 
sentimental. At best, as literature they are thin 
But the better pieces are useful and effective 
tools for the indifferent or undeveloped reader 


Two new Enrichment Records (four epi- 
sodes) have been sent to us for review. They 
are based on the Landmark Books by the authors 
indicated: The Winter at Valley Forge (Van 
Wyck Mason) and Pocahontas and John Smith 
(Marie Lawson); Sam Houston, the Tallest 
Texan (William Johnson) and Daniel Boone 
the Opening of the Wilderness (John Mason 
Brown ). 

The records are suitable for above-average 
middle graders and for upper graders. In general 
they are excellently done. The dramatizations 
are complete and convincing, the cuttings are 
good, with a minimum of surface noise, and 
the background music by organ and chorus is at 
Without 
tions, from an educational standpoint, the rec- 


times stirringly impressive reserva- 


ords are outstanding teaching aids. They will be 
especially good in helping the teacher initiate 
study units. 


Valley Forge relates George Washington's 


decision to winter his troops at Valley Forge 
and the hardships the men endured while there 


Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee 
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Names and figures familiar to the pupils and 
ones that will excite them are brought in: Gen 
Mad Anthony Wayne, Tom Paine, Gen. Von 
Steuben, and Silverhawk. The mixture of back- 
grounds—Indian, German, and Swedish—is 
wholesome today and typical of times then. A 
note of humor is added by Gen. Von Steuben’s 
being addressed by his seven given names and 
by his counting cadence for his soldiers on the 
drill field “auf Deutsch.’ 


Pocahontas: the story of King James’ giving the 
charter to establish Jamestown, the voyage 
across, the conflict with and capture by Chief 
Powhatan, and the rescue by the Indian 
princess. We felt that the “story” began rather 
slowly, and that kids may express dissatisfaction 
on this point. In addition, and this may be one 
of the reviewer's quirks, the organ background 
was reminiscent of the strongly-disliked soap 
operas. Elementary pupils may not have the 
adult scorn for these dramas, but here and there 
it will crop up. Many pupils will have under- 
stood the satire of radio drama which has been 
in vogue recently on many television comedy 
programs 


Sam Houston 


the ex-governor of Tennessee 
reminisces with his friend President Stonewall 
Jackson in a somewhat stilted southern accent. 
Highlights of early Texas history are brought 
out—the Alamo, and the Texas fever which 
leads to that territory's becoming a state. 


A junior high school girl who listened as 
the record was being reviewed said, “The dates 
certainly are handled in a corny way.” We are 
forced to agree with her. Day, month, and year, 
given each time a date is mentioned, will tend 
to dampen pupil interest by making the records 
sound “too much like school.” 

Daniel Boone: the adaptation is weil done, but 
it seems not to capture the restlessness and 
dynamic qualities of Dan’'l Boone. Rather than 
on action, the emphasis seems to be on 
moralizing. Mr. Brown's excellent story comes 
through, however, and the opening of Ken- 
tucky is told. Again dates are not handled deftly, 
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and the only figure of note which is brought in 
is James J. Audubon. 

All in all, it must be said that these record- 
ings are the best available and are worthy of 
more plaudits than we seem to have given them. 
The radio, TV, and stage actors turn in excellent 
performances, and Howard Tooley has met the 
high standard set by his earlier productions. 

Enrichment Records are available in 78 
($2.95 per album) and 33 1/3 ($3.76) rpm's, 
at 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 


& 


Using the Criticism of Public Schools for 
Constructwe Purposes says that the literary out- 
put concerned with education which is appear- 
ing in popular magazines means that people are 
anything but apathetic about their schools. Ben- 
jamin C. Willis, superintendent of the Chicago 
schools, says that since turmoil of dissatisfaction 
precedes action, the attention of those interested 
should be welcomed as fulfillment of good citi- 
zenship. Dr. Willis says that we have invited 
parents, civic leaders, and civic groups to be- 
come acquainted with problems of teachers, 
schools, and the content of the curriculum. It 
is inevitable that they shou!d come forth with 
many suggestions, much advice, and some criti- 
cism of present practices 

The critics have four areas of concern, ac- 
cording to Dr. Willis: the curriculum, methods 


of teaching, administration policies and proce- 
dures, and the cost of education. They say that 
curriculum does not bear directly enough on the 
present-day needs of the child and at the same 
time it is too full of fads and frills supposed to 
meet today’s needs 


it has departed from 
the basic intents and purposes of education, 
namely, to provide an intellectual challenge and 
to teach the process of effective thinking against 
a background of our cultural heritage and the 
traditional disciplines.” Methods of teaching 
have been criticized both for doing too much 
and too little in developing a program that rec- 
ognizes the total personality. Administration 
has invited the widest possible participation and 
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yet has been uneasy to accord parents the right 
to plan the educational program for their chil- 
dren. Finally, and here Dr. Willis feels that the 
critics are in error, we have been criticized for 
the high cost of education. He says that we are 
spending less of our national income on educa- 
tion than formerly. 


According to Dr. Willis, educators may use 
the criticisms of the schools for constructive pur- 
poses on three fronts: the instructional program, 
the human problems, and the financial support. 

The instructional program should be geared 
to one thing: the pupil. The school’s main task 
is to teach him to read, write, and speak ef- 
tectively; to think effectively; to develop his 
personality; and to give him a set of values. 
Other considerations should be secondary. 


The human problems must be met at two 
levels, the teacher-administrator and the admini- 
strator-public. At the former level administra- 


tors trend is 


the modern 
and that 
the “tell them” method, The prin- 


should not 


must learn that 


toward teachers re- 


participation 
sent 
be an authoritarian who 
hears only praise and gives only criticism. At 


the second level administrators have been in- 


cipal 


sensitive to the barriers presented by their oc- 
cupational jargon. Moreover, no administrator 
should presume knowledge of all the answers, 
nor should he belittle those who question his 
actions. 


For financial support we must improve the 
other two areas, says Dr. Willis. That is, as we 
improve Our instructional program and as we 
take parents and community leaders with us, 
step by step along the way, we can demonstrate 
and gain support for our financial needs. 


Volleyed and Thundered is another analysis 
of the criticisms which have been fired at mod- 
ern education. Writing in the October NEA 
Journal, Frank W. Hubbard does a masterful 
job of analyzing the situation, past, present, and 
future. For our purposes here, leaving the bulk 
of the article for your reading, we shall extract 


only his conclusions about the language arts 
areas. His conclusions are based on research 
which has been done on the typical child of the 
19th and of the 20th centuries: , 
Reading: the 20th century child may not read 
orally as well as his grandfather, but he reads 
silently more rapidly, he reads with more under- 
standing, he reads more publications, and he 
reads a larger variety of material. 

Spelling: he spells the common words better, 
the uncommon words poorer, and he is defi- 
nitely not as capable with the “spelling demons.” 
Handwriting: he develops a simple, basic style 
but cannot do “copy book” writing 

English langauge: he far surpasses the child of 
the past century in self-direction and originality 
of oral and written expression; his scores in 
punctuation and grammar will be as high or 
higher but he will show less familiarity with the 


classics of prose or poetry 


x 


Six Minutes a Day to Perfect Spelling, a re- 
cent Pocket Book, seems possibly to have the 
solution for the 60 per cent of our population 
which has difficulty with spelling. The method, 
devised by Harry Shefter, includes five steps 
see the word; think the word; feel the word; 
say the word; and build the word. Mr. Shefter 
has used this system successfully with nine-year 
olds and with business executives. The method 
has been used in a college course in spelling for 
2000 


adults and in a TV spelling “class” with 


registered students 


Mr. Shefter's method is based on the hy- 
pothesis that there are five reasons why people 
don't spell: they acquire a dislike for it, when 


young, and have no confidence; they have 
slovenly pronunciation; they have careless hand- 
writing habits; they don't see words with their 
minds; or they have physical disabilities. Only 
the last group needs more than a fresh start 
Everyone else has only to break bad habits and 
substitute good ones. 

Six Minutes a Day is both a book of instruc- 


tion and a practice book. Lessons for 90 days, 
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including the most commonly misspelled words, 
are set up, and a list of spelling boners and 
demons are given. The book is a bargain at 
thirty-five cents (plus five cents for postage). 
Pocket Books’ address is 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20. 

x 


Comparatwe Studies of TV, by Paul Witty, 
in the October number of Educational Admuni- 
stration and Supervision, reviews many of the 
existing educational studies of the medium. Dr 
Witty found that children are spending more 
time than ever on TV, but that tastes in pro- 
grams seem to be improving. He found also 
that criticisms of TV are similar to those raised 
to the comics, radio, and the movies in former 
years 

Dr. Witty believes, coo, that children who 
spend a lot of time on TV and the comics do 
so because they find little satisfaction from 
other reading. Models of good reading in the 
home, and discussion, stimulation, and guidance 
will help students make the most of this new 
medium. It can become a liability or an asset, 
depending on the way it is managed 


x 


The Junior Reviewers Catalog of the Best 
Books for Children contains the 1500 most en- 
joyable and worthwhile children’s books of the 
last 30 years. Grouped by ages, indexed, and 
annotated, it is an invaluable guide to books 
worth owning and to the different kinds of 
juvenile books available. Up-to-date prices are 
given. The price is fifty cents. Order from 
Junior Reviewers, 241 Greenwood Street, New- 
ton Centre 19, Mass 

x 


John H. Treanor has announced three new 
pamphlets in the Treanor English Series: 

Oral Drill and Verb Forms: contains lists 
of words emphasizing terminal syllables and a 
practical method of presenting forty irregular 
verbs. 

Vocabulary Study in the Elementary School: 
contains suggested classroom techniques for 
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grades 4-6, both for separate lessons and a year's 
program; includes alphabetical lists of specific 
words under 22 generic titles. 

Ideas for Composition: Seeing, Hearing, 
Tasting, Smelling, and Feeling: contains prac- 
tical teaching suggestions on the use of the five 
senses as a foundation for composition. 

Treanor English Series pamphlets are priced 
at 25 cents each. Write to the author at 5 
Agassiz Park, Boston 30. 


& 


Teachers College, Columbia University, an- 
nounces The Macmillan Company Fellowship, 
which will provide three thousand dollars for 
the academic year for a student to pursue gradu- 
ate study, at Teachers College, specializing in 
the area of teaching and learning of reading and 
other language arts at the elementary school 
level 

The first appointment will be made for the 
academic year 1955-56. Application forms, 
which may be secured from the Chairman of the 


Committee on Fellowships, Teachers College, 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New 
York, should be submitted before May 1, 1955. 


x 


These are the Junior Literary Guild selec- 

tions for January: 

For boys and girls 5 and 6 years old: 
Hide and Seek Day by Gene Zion. Harper 
and Brothers, $2.00 

For boys and girls 7 and 8 years old: 
Hat for a Hero: A Tarascan Boy of Mextco 
by Laura Bannon. Albert Whitman & Com- 
pany, $2.75 

For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years old 
All Aboard for Freedom! by Marie Mc- 
Swigan. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., $3.00 

For girls, 12 to 16 years old: 
Side Saddle for Dandy by Nancy Faulkner. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., $2.75 

For boys, 12 to 16 years old: 
Step to the Stars by Lester del Rey. The John 
C. Winston Co., $2.00 





BOOKS 
FOR 
CHILDREN 


Mary Hill Arbuthnot 


Margaret Mary Clark 


Edited by MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


Mrs. Arbuthnot is well-known as a writer and lecturer in the field of children’s literature 
She is the author of CHILDREN AND Books (Scott, Foresman, 1947) and three anthoi 
ogies, combined in the single volume, THE ARBUTHNOT ANTHOLOGY (Scott, Foresman 


1953). 


MARGARET MARY CLARK reviews books of science, social studies, and biography. Mis 
Clark is head of the Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Pvblic Library, and editor of AD 
VENTURING WITH BooKs (National Council of Teacher: of English, 1950). 


Older readers (10 --) 

Bigity Anne. By Helen Fern Daringer. Illus- 
trated by Don Sibley. Harcourt, 1954. 
$2.50. (8-12). 

When their father went to Ecuador on an 
engineering job, the Todd children were not too 
lonely until their motherly old housekeeper, 
Mrs. Malet, was also called away. The substitute 

turned out co be both in- 
competent and mean 

Things looked pretty 

bleak until cthirteen-year- 

old Anne took matters in 
her own hands and fired 
the Mrs 

Lloyd. This meant the 

children had to do every- 

thing for themselves 

Anne did her best, David 

helped most of the time, 

and the two youngest did as well as could be 
expected. But no one had counted on the vin- 
dictiveness of Mrs. Lloyd, who invoked the law. 

In court the children’s pluck and frankness won 

the judge as it did their neighbors. Bur Anne 

had some sleepless nights when no word came 
from her father and money began to run low 


Outrageous 


Bigity Anne. 


When a letter from the company told them their 
father was either lost or killed, Anne simply 
would not accept it. She might wax bigity and 
bossy under pressure, David might hide his 
dirty saucepans sometimes, and the small fry 
got in and out of scrapes, but their courage held 
and also their horror of being sent to a chil- 
dren's home or separated from each other in 
different homes. Happily, Mrs. Malet returned 
and so did father. This struggle to maintain 
their family group makes good reading. Girls 
will especially enjoy Anne's trials and resource 
fulness as they probably enjoyed the author's 
Adopted Jane and Stepsister Sally. 

M. H. A 


Banner in the Sky. By James Ramsey Ullman 

Lippincott, 1954. $2.75. (12 --) 

Children mature enough to have enjoyed 
Kon-Tiki, and there were many of them, will be 
thrilled by this story of the conquest of an im 
passable mountain, the Citadel, by a sixteen 
year-old boy, Rudi. The author of The Whit 
Tower has told a story of incredible self dis 
cipline, fortitude and devotion to the code of 
ethics that governs the great guides of the Swiss 
Alps. Rudi’s father, Joseph Mart, had been such 
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a guide, the great- 
est in Kurtal, but 
he had died trying 
to save the life of 
the man in his 
care. Since Matt's 
death all the 
guides of Kurtal 
had agreed that 
the Citadel was 
unclimbable and 
no further at- 
tempts were made 
to conquer the 


peak, 


except 


secretly by Rudi. He climbed and studied the 
mountain encouraged by crippled old Teo, the 
cook with whom he worked; for Teo had been 
a porter to Joseph Matt on his last fatal expedi- 
tion. How Rudi saved the life of a famous Eng- 
lish mountaineer, was tried out by him and 


found wanting, was tried again by Teo and 


properly trained and finally accepted for the 
Englishman's final assault on the Citadel, makes 
a breath-taking story. The boy's secret and 
fanatical determination to plant his father's red 
shirt on the great peak, the bitter rivalry be- 
tween the guides of Kurtal and the treacherous 
Emil Saxo of Broli, increase the suspense. Suf- 
fice it to say that the Citadel is now called by 
the people of Kurtal, “Rudi’s Mountain,” and 
the red shirt of Joseph Matt flew at last from 
the mountain he would have conquered except, 
as with Rudi also, for his devotion to his duty 


M. H. A 


Speed of the Reindeer. By Cart| Wilhelmson. Il- 
lustrated by Rafaello Busoni. Viking, 1954 
$2.50. (10-14). 

Carl Wilhelmson was born in Finland and 
spent much of his youth among the remote and 
little known Lapps. His book about them has 
the ring of authenticity and gives young readers 
a sympathetic and detailed picture of life in 
the Arctic Circle. A simple honest people, the 


Lapps are deeply suspicious of out-landers. Yet 
Timmo, the most important man in the village, 
had taken a handsome outlander into his home 
for the winter. The boy Nikko, guardian of the 
reindeer, immediate dislike to the 
stranger. Mikko feared for Onni, his master’s 
pure white reindeer, the swiftest in Lapland. 
Even after Onni vanished, no one would listen 
to the boy's suspicions of the dashing outlander. 
Then Timmo in desperation, and in spite of 


took an 


Mikko, turned to the magic of a local wizard 
for help. He lost his silver treasure shortly 
afterwards and the suspense grew. The sudden 
solution of the mysterious happenings came as a 
surprise to everyone including Mikko. This is 
an absorbing story, peopled with likeable char- 
acters of great kindliness. It shows the dark 
cloud of superstition under which the Lapps 
still labor, the hard monotony of their lives 
through the long winters, relieved by their sense 
of fun, wild trips over the frozen snow in their 
ahkios drawn by reindeer of incredible swift- 
ness, and finally, the thrilling reindeer races. 
Young readers will probably agree with Timmo 
and Mikko that life in the Arctic Circle may be 
a good life indeed. M. H. A. 


Biography 


Nickles and Dimes: The Story of F. W. Wool 
worth. By Nina Brown Baker. Illustrated by 


Douglas Gorsline. Harcourt Brace and Co 
1954. $2.50 (10-13) 
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Frank W. Woolworth's biography might be 
considered a tale of American success. From 
the status of poor country boy in the days after 
the Civil War, Woolworth became a millionaire 
early in the new century. His wealth was built 
on an idea, an idea which he never lost sight of: 
assembling good products at low prices. His 
success did not come quickly or easily, for he 
suffered failure and broken health in trying to 
establish himself. The men who gave him a 
helping hand on the way up were never for- 
gotten and he rewarded their faith with great 
generosity. His story makes interesting reading, 
not only as a personal biography but as a picture 
of the foundation of a big business which flour- 
ishes today, an achievement in American enter- 
prise. M. M. C. 


Young Mary Stuart. By Marian King. Lippin- 
cott. 1954. $2.50 (12 and up) 

Mary Stuart, the little Scotch Queen, was 
just five and a half when she sailed down the 
River Clyde on her journey to France. She was 
leaving her mother and all that she held dear 

in Scotland to live 
the French 
Court and to grow 


at 


up with the young 
Dauphin whom 
she would some- 
day wed. Her thir- 
teen years in 
France were 
happy ones, for 
she was beloved 
by the King and 
the frail Dauphin. 
At eighteen her 
bright world 
ended, and she re- 
turned to her own rebellion-torn country and 
its uncertain future. This story of Mary Stuart's 
happiest years offers absorbing reading, and 
younger girls will enjoy it for the glamour that 
surrounded the young queen's life. Older readers 


Young Mary Stuart 
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will appreciate its political implications, and 
will be aware that the lovely young queen was 
a pawn from her earliest years, both in her own 
country and in France. The author has handled 
her material with considerable skill and based 
it on a great deal of research as the extensive 
bibliography indicates. The book will be a wel- 
come addition cto biographies for girls. 


M. M.C. 


Squanto, Friend of the White Men. By Clyde 
Robert, Bulla. Illustrated by Peter Burchard 
Crowell. 1954. $2.50 8-10 
Young readers who know Squanto only as 

the Indian who helped the Pilgrims will be 

fascinated by his real life story. Brought to Eng 
land in 1605 by early American explorers to be 
exhibited to the English people, he returned to 

America with Captain John Smith eight years 

later. As he eagerly hurried home to his own 

village he was captured by slave hunters to be 
sold in Spain. His rescue by friars and return 
to America are absorbingly told and give the 
reader new sympathy and regard for the brave 

Indian who gave so much aid co the Plymouth 

colony. The illustrations in black and white are 

in the spirit of the story and have both character 
and style M. M. ¢ 


Americana old and new 


The Best Birthday. By Quail Hawkins. Illus 
trated by Tony Sotomayer. Doubleday, 1954 
$2.00 (6-9) 

Quail Hawkins nor only knows children 
and books, but she also knows and loves her 
San Francisco. These endowments have resulted 
in a lively story of how the worst possible 
Christmas day turned into the best possible 
birthday. And all that in spite of a San Francisco 
storm. Imagine being deserted by your parents 
on Christmas morning! Mrs. Scoggins was no 
comfort to Dick, nor the news that his mother 


had rushed to the hospital unexpectedly to have 
the new baby. After all, Christmas was more 
important than a new baby. Dick felt so sorry 
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for himself he de- 
cided to run away. 
Grandmother, 
across the bay, 
would take him in 
and his guinea pig 
Annabella too. So 
armed with the 
contents of his 
piggy bank, Dick 
and the guinea 
pig set off for the 
ferry. The rain 
The Best Birthday and wind were 
pretty strong but so was Dick. Aboard the ferry 
all sorts of things began to happen that Anna- 
bella did not care for. Dick remained serene 
but was surprised, after carols and doughnuts, 
to find himself back in San Francisco with no 
place to go. The conclusion is a surprise for the 
reader as well as for Dick and Annebella. The 
feel of cable cars, ferry boats, rain-swept streets 
and stormy seas, kindly human beings with an 
understanding of a small boy's loneliness and 
courage, make this one of the warmest and most 
real little Christmas stories we have had in a 
long time M.H. A 
Nino and His Fish. By Edith Thacher and Cle- 
ment Hurd. Lothrop, 1954. $2.00. (5-10) 
Big, bold pictures in deep blues and pinks 
make this novel birthday story an eye-catcher. 
Nino wanted to celebrate his natal day but 
there was no money for a cake. But the more 
Nino thought about it the less important a cake 
seemed. After all, people who think of birthday 
parties in terms of cake are downright limited. 
The real idea of a good 
birthday party is to get 
your friends together, 
have something good to 
eat and a gay time. Why 
not a big fish instead of 
a cake? All he had to do 
was catch the big fish. 
His friend Angelo, the 
restauranter, was doubt- 


ful, but not Nino. Sure enough, Nino caught 
the fish of fishes and the resultant party was a 
triumph of faith and fish over cakes! Gaiety 
comes right through the text and pictures and 
isn't Nino's formula for a good party completely 
right? Be it cake or fish, it is friends, food, and 


fun that make a party. M. H. A. 


The Thanksgiving Story. By Alice Dalgliesh. 1)- 
lustrated by Helen Sewell. Scribner's, 1954. 
$2.50 (5-10) 


The Thanksgiving Story 


Alice Dalgliesh has a way with history; the 
ability to tell it simply for young children, but 
with vivid human touches that make it live 
This picture-story of the first Thanksgiving has 
been greatly needed in schools and for parents 
called upon to explain the festival. As Miss 
Dalgliesh tells the story it centers on the for- 
tunes of the Hopkins family, travelling to the 
new World on the Mayflower. To the Hopkins 
children—Giles, Constance and Demaris, it was 
a grave and perilous undertaking. The long, 
stormy voyage seemed interminable, but the 
birth of Oceanus Hopkins on board ship cheered 
everyone. The landing was fraught with fear, 
excitement, and hope. The hardships of the first 
year are not minimized but the emphasis is on 
the courage, faith, and resourcefulness of the 
settlers. The great day of the feast is the Eng- 
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lish Harvest Festival with the added note of 
profound thankfulness to God, a feeling which 
the Indians seemed to have sensed and perhaps 
shared. Helen Sewell’s pictures have something 
of the stylized quality of primitive paintings 
but they glow with color. Indeed, text and pic- 
tures will do much to restore to the Pilgrims 
some of the warmth which has been unjustifi- 
ably denied them all these years. M.H. A. 


Fancy free 
Henry and Ribsey. By Beverly Cleary. Illustrated 
by Louis Darling. Morrow, 1954. $2.50. 

(8-12) 

This book follows the usual Henry Huggins 
pattern, with an adventure to a chapter bur all 
centered on a problem. This time it was the 
necessity of keeping Ribsey out of trouble for a 
month or no fishing trip for Henry. Then right 
away, Ribsey steals a policeman’s lunch while 
Henry is helplessly stranded inside the family 
car, high up on a grease rack at the gas station! 
Beverly Cleary has a magic gift for presenting 
gravely the unconscious drolleries of children 
and the everyday ups and downs of modern 
American life. There is for example, the awful 
havoc mother wrought on poor Henry's head 


Henry and “Ribsey 


with her new hair-cutting gadget. And there are 
the difficulties Henry has with the ladies of the 
P.T.A. But the crowning glory of Henry's life is 


the fishing trip he and Ribsey attend in com- 
pany with father and a long suffering neighbor. 
One small boy demands this final chapter, with 
its satisfying examples of poetic justice, over 
and over again, and his older brother has been 
seen rereading it with delighted chuckles and 
snorts. Read aloud, the 6's love these Henry 
books and the readers enjoy them up to 11 
or 12. M. H. A. 


The Magic Pictures. By Marcel Ayme. Illus- 
trated by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 1954. 
$2.50. (6-10). 

“More About the Wonderful Farm,” con- 
tains five stories about the little French sisters, 
Marinette and Delphine, and their farm ani- 
mals. Mother and father are still scolds and in 
one story, unpleasantly cruel, the animals still 

talk 
little girls have 


and the 
amazing adven- 
tures. In the first 
“The 
Magic Pictures,” 


story, 


whatever they 
painted came 
true. They were 
not very good 
artists, so the 
donkey had only 
two legs, the 
horse was 
smaller than the 
hen, and the 

white oxen were 
practically invisible. It took a lot of painting be- 
fore they were straightened out. “The Wolf 
Who Turned Good” is the funniest of the tales 
and shows that behaving nicely can almost make 
you nice—almost, but, if you are a wolf, not 
quite. The panther story misses fire, but “The 
Pig and the Buzzard” is delightful. If these 
stories are not as witty and gay, with the ex- 
ception of the Wolf, as the first book, this 
famous French novelist still draws his little 


girls with humor and tenderness and Maurice 
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Sendak's pictures have the same warmth and 


M. H. A. 


drollery 


The Tough Winter. Written and Illustrated by 
Robert Lawson. Viking, 1954. $3.00. 
(8-12). 

It does not seem possible that Robert Lawson 


, 
‘ 


vs 

PA 
of 
iS 


The Tough Winter 


should write a sequel to Rabbit Hill that would 


equal or surpass that favorite. But The Tough 


Winter does it. Uncle Analdus, worrying 


RL 
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Mother, long-winded Father, Georgie, Phewie, 
Little Willie, and all the others are here and the 
entrancing pictures are mute pleas for all hard 
pressed beasties when bitter weather sets in 
Uncle Analdus was full of dire prophesies about 
the tough winter ahead, and the signs were 
with him. But when word came that the Folks 
in the Big House were going away, ever 
Georgie and Little Willie were dismayed. What 
happened was worse than anything even Uncle 
Analdus had dreamed. The new caretaker turned 
out to be a hunter and a fool. Now there was no 
food for the small animals and danger on every 
side. Then the great snows and ice began. Star- 
vation threatened and the animals began to leave 
until only Father, Georgie, and Little Willie re- 
mained. Spring found them half starved but still 
alive. The great news of the Folks’ return 
brought all the animals home and there was 
great rejoicing. Once more the statue of the 
gentle St. Francis presided over rich feasts, with 
“enough for all!” Tender, humorous, and beauti- 
ful, this is a book to read aloud and to read 
M. H. A. 
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* Develops power in language usage. 
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A Language Arts Program 
with Recordings 


Discriminating teachers all over the Ee are finding that they can de- 
pend on AUDIO EDUCATION recordings to aid comprehension, to stim- 
ulate interest, and to save time in a variety of ways. Each recording is a 
valuable teaching tool, carefully prepared by experienced teachers. Ac- 
companying the records are helpful suggestions for their most effective 
use in the classroom. 


The albums of recordings listed below provide practical help in teaching 
the language arts. They represent just one area in the vast new AUDIO 
EDUCATION program for creating records that teach in every area of the 
curriculum. Write for full information. 


HOW YOU TALK! 

STORIES THAT BUILD ORAL LANGUAGE FACILITY 

ABC-10 (4 ten-inch records) 

Offering a lively new way of teaching phonics, this album is a valuable 
tool for developing reading readiness. 


RHYME TIME 

A STUDY IN CHORAL SPEAKING 

ABC-11 (2 ten-inch records) 

Illustrating various choric verse forms, the 24 original selections deal with 
topics of everyday concern to children. 


A STUDY IN AURAL IMAGERY 
SELECTIONS TO STIMULATE CREATIVE THINKING 
ABC-12 (3 ten-inch records) 


Sounds and words are used to help children grow in their ability to create 
mental images. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN READING 
ABC-16 (2 ten-inch records) 


This album helps students to read in word groupe, to obtain mental images 
from their reading, and to read with understanding. 


AN ADVENTURE IN WRITING wate 
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This album shows boys and girls how to get ideas for writing, how to make 
use of their five senses in writing, and how to write interestingly and with 
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AT HALF-PRICE! 


The pamphlets listed below are being sold at half-price, in order to make room 
for new material. They are going fast, so order right away before the supply 
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Pamphlet No. pp.Sale price Stock No. 
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A Discussion Guide for Teachers of English 112 $.50 P56-17 
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Interpreting Language: An Essential of Understanding 47 $.35 P56-7 


Outlines of Desirable Outcomes and Experiences in 
the Language Arts 5 $.05 P56-5 


Here Are Other Pamphlets Of Inestimable Value To The Elementary Teacher 
Children Learn to Read— A successful reading program. How can reading be 

improved most efficiently? 
64 pp. $.75 Stock No. P56-21 


Interrelationships among the Language Arts— Printed in 1954. Interrelationships 
of reading, writing, speaking, and listening, and how each is used to increase 
the skill in the others. 

42 pp. $.65 Stock No. P56-29 


Factors that Influence Language Growth— Effects of home, school, and com- 
munity on language growth. Bibliographies. 
32 pp. $.60 Stock No. P56-26 


Child Development and the Language Arts— What significant findings do studies 
of child development offer to teachers of the language arts? Bibliographies. 
52 pp. $.75 Stock No. P56-25 
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